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S many rumours have been current about the 





battle of Neuve Chapelle at variance with the 

official and semi-official accounts of it that 
Sir John French’s last despatch has a peculiar interest. 
It goes nearly as far in the direction of corroborating 
the rumours and discrediting the accounts as any such 
despatch would be likely to go; and its publication is 
a departure, on which the authorities are to be con- 
gratulated, from the now, we hope, finally discredited 
policy of giving outYnothing but the most favourable 
information. The official version at the time was that 
our Army carried out a_ successful offensive on 
March 10th, and was afterwards engaged with equal 
success in repelling German counter-attacks. The 
despatch now shows that our offensive lasted three 
days, while our success was practically confined to the 
first half of the first day, and during the rest of the time 
we incurred heavy losses in attacks which failed. The 
losses had already been disclosed in part by the casualty 
lists, but the figures of the despatch add up to nearly 
18,000; and perhaps the most unexpected revelation 
is that the number of our “ missing ”’”—most of whom 
would be men taken prisoners by the Germans— 
exceeds that of the Germans taken prisoners by us. 

+ * * 


The offensive was undertaken, according to Sir John 
French, partly to keep the Germans occupied and 
partly to heighten the moral of our own trench-weary 
men. These objects were largely attained by our 
initial victory on March 10th, which the Commander- 
in-Chief credits to the skilful dispositions of Sir Douglas 
Haig and the bravery of our Fourth and Indian Corps. 
It was beyond doubt a most brilliant and inspiring 
piece of work, but it was over by 11 o'clock on the 
first day. It was immediately followed by a fatal 





delay of 44 hours, which is attributed to the failure of 
certain officers to carry out Sir Douglas Haig’s instruc- 
tions. The Germans recovered themselves, and were 
not again seriously shaken. They were helped by the 
weather, which made it difficult to control the fire of 
our artillery by aerial observation, while most of the 
telephones from the observation posts were cut. Con- 
sequently it seems that on March 11th our guns“did 
(as rumoured) inflict considerable loss on our own 
infantry, and, in fact, shelled them out of every position 
which they captured. On March 12th it was arranged 
that the Second Army, under Sir H. Smith-Dorrien, 
should attack by way of distracting the enemy; but 
Sir John French speaks of their work with some apparent 
lack of enthusiasm and records that one of their attacks 
was six hours late. What the whole story seems to 
show is the difficulty of following up a success under 
the conditions of trench warfare. Perhaps it also shows 
that long months of immobile fighting had made our 
troops a little rusty in their field tactics, and particularly 
in the art of preserving contact between the front and 
the rear. 
* * * 

Accounts of the progress of the negotiations between 
China and Japan are now coming through from Pekin 
with considerably greater freedom than they were a few 
weeks ago. The attempted censorship has presumably 
been abandoned as a failure. So far as the cable 
messages go, they entirely confirm the accounts which 
we have received of the Japanese proposals, and which 
have been dismissed in some quarters as German 
misrepresentations. It appears that this week the 
negotiators reached the items relating to the very 
important trunk railway concessions which Japan 
seeks in Central and Southern China. The Chinese 


Government, it is reported, declined to discuss the 
subject on the ground that the suggested concessions 
were in direct conflict with concessions already granted, 
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or promised, to British subjects. The Japanese repre- 
sentative, however, pressed his point, declaring that 
Japan would undertake to deal subsequently with the 
British Government regarding British claims; but 
the Chinese Government refused to agree to this curious 
suggestion, and so for the present the matter stands. 
Meanwhile Sir Edward Grey has officially assured the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce that “he sees no 
reason to suppose that existing treaties between Japan 
and other nations respecting China will not be respected, 
and he does not consider that the present situation calls 
for undue apprehension.” How far Sir Edward Grey, 
in giving this mildly optimistic assurance, is relying on 
the ability of China to resist certain of the Japanese 
proposals is one of the things we may not know. 
* * * 


There is no one, we suppose, even amongst those who 
took part in it, who does not now regret the clamour 
which was raised some weeks ago for the specially severe 
treatment of captured German submarinc officers. 
More unfortunate than the clamour itself was the fact 
that the Government made some show of acceding to it. 
The result is that the privations—already grievous—of 
a certain number of British officers in Germany have 
apparently been augmented ; and the British Govern- 
ment is in the position of having either to allow these 
Englishmen to suffer or else to confess that its bark was 
~vorse than its bite and that the submarine officers are 
not in fact being treated as criminals in any but a 
theoretic sense. We may as well admit once and for all 
that we cannot compete with the Germans in this matter 
of reprisals. The German public will tolerate much 
more brutality than the British public will tolerate— 
only America can compare with this country in regard 
to the influence of its “ humanitarians ’’—and con- 
sequently whatever steps we might decide to take the 
German Government would never have any difficulty in 
going one, or more probably two, better. 

* * * 


This is a point which cannot be too soon or too 
clearly understood. Since we cannot take part in a 
competition of reprisals, there is only one course open to 
us, and that is to treat all prisoners of war, without 
regard to what we may think of their individual deeds or 
deserts, as we should wish our fellow-countrymen in 
Germany to be treated. That must be our sole standard, 
however greatly our sentiments of justice may be 
outraged in certain cases. If we were to capture the 
officers of the submarine which sank the Falaba, we 
should without doubt, in our opinion, be morally 
justified in hanging them out of hand, but we could 
only take such action at the expense of innocent British 
prisoners, of whom at least an equal number would 
surely be sacrificed; hence, even though we may 
regard them as no better than murderers, we must 
treat them as honourable foes. In short, we must give 
up any idea of vindicating international law upon the 
persons of individual Germans. As things stand, inter- 
national law can have none but a moral sanction, and 
the penalties of its infraction can only be the moral 
penalties of having to face increased determination on 
the part of the other belligerents and ostracism on the 
part of the non-belligerents. The Germans think that 





the methods of their submarine campaign are justifiable ; 
we do not. But there is as yet no recognised court or 
authority to which we can carry our case and obtain a 
decision. If this war does not eventually result in the 
creation of such an authority, its most important lessons 
will have been learned in vain. In the meantime 
nothing, we believe, will be gained by our attempting 
to assume ourselves the judicial functions which can 
only properly be exercised by an international body. 
* * * 


One of the more encouraging signs of the times—and 
there are none too many just now—is the remarkable 
way in which German public opinion seems to veer 
about, catching at one hope after another. At the 
beginning of the war we heard a good deal about Ger- 
many’s intention of making a separate peace with 
France so as to be free to deal with her real enemies, 
Russia and England. These hints persisted for a long 
time, and later on took the very definite form of a dis- 
cussion of the concessions (e.g., Alsace-Lorraine) which 
might perhaps be made to France. After the so-called 
great victories in the East two or three months ago the 
possibilities of a separate peace with Russia were freely 
canvassed; but when it became apparent that the 
Russian Army, so far from being soundly beaten, had not 
even been visibly weakened, the idea lost a good deal of 
its attraction. Now, it appears, there is actually talk 
of a separate peace with England. A certain reaction 
is evident in the Berliner Tageblatt, the V ossische Zeitung 
and various important Liberal papers against the idea 
of concentrating all the national hatred on England ; 
the French, it is pointed out, are not angels, and, after 
all, the “‘ Slav peril” is Germany’s most real peril. One 
writer quoted by Vorwdirts, rejecting the idea of a 
reconciliation with Russia, declares that the English 
are “ broad-minded merchants with whom a lasting 
understanding is much more possible.”” How far these 
journalistic utterances, however, reflect any general 
movement of public opinion it is difficult to judge. 

+ * * 


The many false alarms and prophecies with regard 
to the action of Italy, and, indeed, of more than one other 
still neutral nation, have naturally produced a tendency 
to discount all reports of the imminence of Italian 
intervention in the war. There are, however, several 
significant indications, the nature of which it is un- 
necessary to specify, that the days of hesitation are 
nearly over, and that the naval and military resources 
of Italy may quite soon be thrown into the scale—on 
the right side. It is possible that even at the last 
moment some arrangement may be concluded between 
Italy and the Germanic Powers, and any reliance on 
what is at most no more than a probability is certainly 
to be deprecated. But with the melting of the snow on 
the north-eastern frontier, and the completion of the 
extensive preparations which have been going on all 
through the winter, the time for effective intervention 
is arriving, and it is certain that many people who are 
in an excellent position to estimate the prospects 
believe that Italy will be at war before the end of the 
present month. Thefmain forces against intervention 
are the loyal Catholics and a section of the Socialists, 
and together they are undoubtedly a strong and im- 
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portant factor; but the Government is independent of 

them, and what would be from the point of view of the 

Allies a pleasant surprise is undoubtedly quite feasible. 
* * * 


The chief practical effect so far of the discussion 
about the measures to be taken to restrict the sale of 
alcohol has been an unprecedented sale of spirits to the 
well-to-do. Everybody who can afford to do so has 
been laying up a store of whiskey against the threatened 
rainy day of prohibition. We are still without any 
further reliable evidence as to the actual prevalence of 
excessive drinking and as to its effects upon the manu- 
facture of war munitions. No doubt that evidence will 
be forthcoming presently, but in the meantime the 
man in the street has little or no data, apart from his 
prepossessions, upon which to form an opinion. Con- 
sequently opinion on the whole question is still in a very 
fluid state, and will probably remain so until the inten- 
tions of the Government are announced—whereupon 
the Government will receive almost universal support. 
Mr. Lloyd George is a past master in that art of blending 
mystery and publicity which prepares the public mind 
for drastic action, whilst the experts are consulted and 
the influential waverers are talked over, and yet main- 
tains inviolate until the moment when he rises to speak 
the secret of what he is going to announce. On the 
present occasion this happy knack of his willjprobably 
serve him very well: his proposals will be the law of the 
land before opposition has time to crystallise. 

* * * 


The reassembling of Parliament after the Easter 
recess raises with greater urgency than before the 
question of how long this Parliament is to go on. The 
Government will have soon to come to some decision 
about it. Assuming that a contested general election 
is out of the question—and even if the war were over 
in the early autumn a revival of party politics would 
not be desirable until the probably prolonged nego- 
tiations over the settlement are concluded—there are 
only two alternatives: an election by consent or a 
statutory prolongation of the life of the present Par- 
liament. The latter course would not be definitely 
unconstitutional, but there are strong and obvious 
reasons against making such an addition to the stock 
of Parliamentary precedents. The objections to the 
former course, on the other hand, do not seem to us to 
be at all serious. It is true that the party leaders cannot 
bind all their followers in the constituencies and that 
a certain number of contests would most probably 
take place; but they would be very few, and what 
harm would they do? Lacking the support of the 
central organisations, they would necessarily be fought 
on personal rather than on party lines, and would not 
appreciably divert public attention from the paramount 
national task. It goes without saying, of course, that 
the Government would give a pledge to advise a fresh 
dissolution within a brief stated period after the 


conclusion of peace. 
* * * 


The Insurance Commissioners have recently published 
& report (with which we deal at length elsewhere) con- 
taining particulars of the cases in which insured persons 
have appealed to them against the decisions of the 


Approved Societies with regard to claims for benefit. 
The report is a damning indictment of the system of 
administration. The cases are not numerous, but a 
large proportion of them reveal circumstances of the 
grossest injustice ; and considering the enormous diffi- 
culties which an: individual insured person has to face 
in bringing his or her case up to the highest tribunal 
we are bound to assume that the instances thus brought 
to light are merely a small, typical sample of a very 
large number of cases of tyranny suffered in silence. 
The reason the Chancellor always gave for placing the 
administration of the scheme in the hands of a large 
number of more or less autonomous societies was that 
thereby he hoped to secure really democratic control. 
Experience has shown, however, what he ought to have 
foreseen, that such a system necessarily involves all the 
worst evils of bureaucracy with none of its advantages. 
Sooner or later the whole cumbrous machine will have 
to be remodelled. In the meantime, as the Com- 
missioners’ Report shows, there is urgent need for the 
appointment of independent Medical Referees empowered 
to give decisions of at least interim validity in disputes 
between insured persons and the officials of the societies. 
It might be possible to make use of the existing body of 
Medical Referees appointed by the Home Office for the 
purposes of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. But a 
better alternative, perhaps, would be to appoint persons 
who would be qualified to act also as Consultants to 
assist the panel doctors. At all events, there ought to 
be a Consultant and a Referee in every county and 
county borough, and we hope that the war will not be 
pleaded as an excuse for the postponement of this very 
necessary reform. 
* * * 

Nothing, we believe, causes the Local Government 
Board so much concern as the slackness and hesitation 
with which the County, Borough, and Urban District 
Councils are responding to its circular of July 80th 
last, offering a fifty per cent. grant in aid of expenditure 
on a baby-saving campaign. The nation’s greatest 
need is men—after the war no less than in the trenches. 
Last week, however, Manchester swung into line, its 
Town Council approving an elaborate scheme for a 
series of local Maternity Centres (“ baby clinics ’’), 
the taking over of the existing voluntary ‘‘ School for 
Mothers,”’ the home visiting of infants, the hospital 
treatment of cases requiring it, and a more complete 
organisation of midwives. This systematic scheme, 
worked out by Dr. Niven, involving a total gross ex- 
penditure of over £10,000 a year, is the most important 
response, so far, to Mr. Herbert Samuel's circular. It 
ought to be imitated by other towns. The voluntary 
Schools for Mothers that are springing up in many 
places are doing admirable preparatory work, but they 
cannot achieve their greatest results except in close 
connection with the supervision of midwives, the 
notification of births, the home visiting of every infant, 
and the other activities of the Medical Officer of Health's 
department—nor, as it may be added, without an 
equally close connection at the upper end with the 
ever-increasing work of the School Medical Officer, the 
Education Committee, and the Chief Medical Officer of 
the Board of Education. 
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WHAT HAS HAPPENED AT THE 


DARDANELLES 


N the last week of February a powerful squadron of 
I British and French ships began a bombardment 
of the Dardanelles, and successfully reduced the 
four small forts at its mouth. No secret was made of 
the importance of the operation contemplated ; the 
official communiqués were more than usually communi- 
cative; and the French no less than the English Press 
foreshadowed an early triumph. Well-informed people, 
who opined that at least a month would be necessary for 
the forcing of the Straits, were suspected of official 
caution. 

One can hardly imagine that the Admiralty shared 
this easy optimism. They had before them not only the 
general considerations showing the disadvantage at 
which ships are placed in a contest with land artillery, 
but the special experience obtained last autumn in our 
bombardment of the Belgian coast. A belated despatch 
from Rear-Admiral Hood, published only last week, 
confirms what one had surmised about that “‘ amphibi- 
ous” operation. It was very successful, so long as the 
Germans had no very heavy guns mounted among the 
sand dunes. But the ships could not prevent the guns 
from being mounted there, and eventually the guns 
drove the ships away. In spite of all our naval pre- 
ponderance, the enemy have been able to hold this strip 
of coast at our very doors with sufficient security to 
maintain their submarine bases, although the later 
phases of submarine activity gave us the strongest 
motives for interfering with them. There is evidently 
only one way in which our Navy could master the 
German positions at Knocke and Zeebrugge, and that is 
by the co-operation of an adequate land force. And if 
that is true of the Belgian coast, it will be true of the 


Turkish. The natural obstacles are much greater in the 


latter case, while the artificial ones—German general- 
ship and German gunnery—are the same. 

Yet no adequate land force did in fact co-operate at 
the Dardanelles; and for that reason the ships failed, 
as they were bound to do. For three weeks they kept 
up an intermittent and costly bombardment, weather 
permitting. Mines were swept up, coast villages were 
destroyed, and here and there a few hits were recorded on 
the almost impossible target which a widely dispersed 
and well-concealed land artillery presented. But nothing 
was done by land operations at Bulair or elsewhere 
to prevent the Germans from indefinitely reinforcing the 
Gallipoli peninsula, and more than making good any 
losses sustained there in men, guns, or ammunition. 
Finally, on March 18th, the Allied commanders resolved 
to attempt a coup de main. Their fleet entered the 
Straits, and failed disastrously. Not only were three 
battleships sunk by mines, but the full accounts pub- 
lished in the Italian Press, whch appear to be on the 
whole trustworthy, suggest that very great damage was 
inflicted on many other vessels by gunfire. The strongest 
corroboration of this is the sequel. The Allied Admirals 


held a council of war, and decided to keep their fleet in 
the neighbourhood. A formal abandonment of the 
attack would have had too serious a moral effect through- 
out the impressionable East. 


But in fact, save for mine- 


sweeping and a little reconnoitring, nothing more 
appears to have been attempted from that day to this. 

How and why was this quasi-inevitable failure courted 
and incurred? The explanation seems to lurk in the 
sudden reversal of Greek policy, following the downfall 
of M. Venizelos. M. Venizelos had made arrangements 
for Greece to co-operate with the Allies. They were to 
have the aid of a division of Greek troops, and (still more 
important) could use all the Greek islands and harbours 
as bases. Relying on this, they started their operation, 
and then at the critical moment the Greek Premier was 
unable to carry out his part of the bargain. King 
Constantine and his German Queen and Germanophile 
officers dealt the Allies one of the shrewdest blows 
possible. Having begun their attack they had to go on, 
though they had, as the event showed, little chance of 
success. Moreover, their difficulties increased. They 
had occupied Lemnos as a base for troops, with M. 
Venizelos’ tacit or express consent. They have now 
had to abandon it. Some say that they did so because 
the water supply was unsatisfactory, but there is reason 
to suppose that M. Gounaris, the new Greek Premier, 
took up a strong attitude against their staying on. 
Indeed, since Lemnos was a Greek island, it is difficult 
to see how they could stay if Greece is to remain neutral 
indefinitely. 

The despatch of the French Expeditionary Force to 
Alexandria, which was casually announced last week, 
shows how much this has embarrassed the Allies. They 
need now a very large army to overcome the German- 
Turkish position, which since February has been in- 
calculably strengthened. The total force which was 
originally arranged for seems to have been about 100,000 
men (20,000 Greeks and the rest French, British, Aus- 
tralian and Indian). It could have used Lemnos, 
Mitylene and Salonica as bases, so that its accommoda- 
tion, supply and handling presented no difficulties. Now 
men on the spot talk of 250,000 troops being necessary. 
Even if this large force can be collected, where can the 
men be put? Imbros and Tenedos, the only islands 
which are Turkish and can be used by the Allies, are 
small, timberless, almost waterless, and with little 
accommodation. The bases to which the Allies must 
apparently be reduced are Alexandria and Cyprus, 
which are about equidistant from the Dardanelles, and 
each over two days’ steaming for transports. The 
handicap imposed by these facts is obvious. 

If one asks, how the Greek volte-face has been possible, 
in view of the obviously serious effect which it must 
have on Greece’s prospects if the Allies win the war, 
the truest answer probably is, that opinion in the 
Balkans on the whole expects Germany to win it. The 
consequences of this expectation may be observed not 
in Greece alone. Since the war began an enormous 
number of German officers, engineers, and artillerists 
have found their way to Constantinople, together with 
guns, shells, mines, and even, it is said, parts of sub- 
marines. All these have come either through Bulgaria 
or Rumania, and they have been coming quite openly 
through the latter country even since the bombardment 
of the Dardanelles. When one remembers, for instance, 
that Rumania has been actually living on a large loan 
obtained from the British Treasury some months after 
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the war started, the attitude of these small States be- 
comes sufficiently remarkable. It is possible to con- 
demn it as duplicity ; it is also possible to find something 
pathetic in their desire to keep in with both sides, and 
not incur future penalties for having actively or pas- 
sively sided against the victor. Meanwhile each 
watches eagerly for a favourable chance of outbidding 
its rivals; and it is obvious that, so far as the Allies 
are concerned, such a chance has been presented to 
Bulgaria by the drawing back of Greece. If she em- 
braces it, the military problem of the Allies will be 
considerably simplified. If she does not (and her recent 
attitude scarcely suggests that she will) the reason will 
be that she, like King Constantine, does not believe in 
the Allies’ ultimate success. The issue of the struggle 
now progressing in the Carpathians will, perhaps, do 
more than anything else to settle the view held on this 
subject in the near future throughout the Balkans. 


THE ‘“ PUBLIC” HOUSE 


EN think fast in war-time, as they do in a 
M revolution. The need for action becomes 
imperative. Emergencies have to be met, 
problems must be solved, difficulties are overcome in a 
way incredible in placid backwaters, where doubts and 
hesitancies are guised as scruples, and the whisper of 
timidity appears uncommonly like the still small 
voice. Ministers are satisfied on the evidence that, 
especially on the Clyde and the Tyne, the “lure of the 
drink” is seriously affecting the output of munitions 
of war. The million men in khaki, though on the whole 
probably the soberest army that Western Europe has 
yet seen, include a vast multitude who, as every visitor 
to the camps learns, drink far more beer than is good 
for either their health or the accuracy of their musketry. 
Especially do the old soldiers, “ back to the Army 
again,’ keep the canteen busy. In spite of all exhorta- 
tion, the treating habit is responsible for much de- 
moralisation of recruits. Even the young officers do 
not escape criticism for far too frequent excesses. 
Among the population carrying on “ business as usual,” 
in many trades working overtime with swollen money 
earnings, it is an uncomfortable fact that the total 
consumption of alcoholic drink seems actually to have 
increased during the period of the war. When bread 
has already risen in price by over fifty per cent, and there 
is likely to be an increasing world-scarcity of cereals, 
it does not sound like good husbandry of our resources 
to be using up vast quantities of grain for brewing 
and distilling so equivocal an element in national 
efficiency as alcoholic drink. Under the influence of 
all these impressions, public opinion is prepared for 
the announcement during the ensuing week of far 
more drastic action with regard to the liquor traffic, 
practically by common consent of responsible party 
leaders, than has ever before been seriously contem- 
plated. 

We rank ourselves unhesitatingly with those who, 
in order to arrive at a real, and, if possible, a permanent 
peace, desire the war to be waged with all practicable 
vigour and efficiency. If drastic action with regard 
to alcoholic drink will strengthen Lord Kitchener's 


arm, let such action be taken. If we are assured that 
the most severe restriction of the hours of sale is the 
only practicable way of saving the drinkers from 
themselves, public opinion will stand any amount of 
such restriction. If by going without our whisky 
altogether we can increase the nation’s output of shells, 
and thereby bring peace nearer by even a week, the 
people will, we think, consent, without too much 
grumbling, to an absolute prohibition of the sale of 
spirits, either wholesale or retail, by the glass or by the 
bottle. Even the total prohibition of all alcoholic 
drink whilst the war lasts would probably not be 
deemed too great a sacrifice for victory, if only the 
nation were convinced of the necessity of the action 
or of the single-mindedness of those who are urging 
it upon us. It behoves the Temperance Party to be, 
at this juncture, very discreet. Silence would, in fact, 
best serve their end. Not even a united House of 
Commons could enforce a universal prohibition of 
alcoholic drink without riots and widespread cessation 
of work if any large section of the manual workers 
thought that the prohibition had come about merely 
owing to the energy of those whom they regard as 
teetotal fanatics. 

What will be the Government’s decision we cannot 
guess, but we believe the discussion has so far gone 
on three successive lines. A mere restriction of hours, 
such as is being enforced here and there by the 
Major-Generals among whom Great Britain has been 
parcelled out, is found not to meet the need. Even if 
the public-houses are not allowed to open until 10.80 a.., 
the rush of men from the yards at that yearned-for hour 
results in a serious stoppage of production. Total 
prohibition over defined areas is—in view of the fact 
that the areas affected would include nearly all the big 
cities—deemed both so impracticable and so inequitable 
as to be almost out of the question. In those countries 
in which prohibition is thought to be a success in the 
rural districts it is said to fail in the few cases in which 
it has been tried in populous cities. Moreover, such a 
measure would involve great and complicated com- 
pensation to all the interests affected, without, it may 
be feared, diminishing the total consumption at all 
in the same proportion. The Government would get 
nothing for its money. It would, in fact—and thus 
we come to the third line on which discussion has 
certainly proceeded—be scarcely more troublesome, not 
much, if any, more costly, and infinitely more effective 
to take the whole industry into Government hands, 
at any rate for the period of the war ; and thus put it 
in the power of the Government to regulate the supply 
at any place, or to any set of persons, in any way that 
circumstances required. 

The great evil of drink is its lure. Yet by an arrange- 
ment almost idiotic in its perversity we put the pro- 
vision of this most popular and yet most dangerous 
of commodities in the hands of persons who, from top 
to bottom, are interested in “ maximising the con- 
sumption.” From the opulent and ennobled brewers 
and distillers, down to the little beer-shop keeper and 
the barmaid, all the hundreds of thousands of persons 
concerned are made to feel, at every point, that their 
profits, their wages, the livelihood of their families, the 
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whole success of their enterprise, are alike measured 
by the quantity that they can sell. Compared with this 
result, all else is insignificant—the hygienic quality of 
the commodity, the provision of opportunities for 
social intercourse and recreation, the special needs of 
the traveller, the requirements of women, children, and 
teetotalers, all the features of really effective “ licensed 
victualling,” are, in the fight for profit, inevitably 
discouraged and subordinated. We complain that too 
much alcohol is consumed, and too much money spent on 
it, but we bribe several hundred thousand persons to per- 
suade people—provided only too scandalous a concen- 
tration of consumption by any one person in any given 
time is avoided—to drink as much as possible. It 
is a universal reliance on pecuniary self-interest just 
where pecuniary self-interest most obviously conflicts 
with public well-being. 

Whatever theoretic objections there may be to the 
Government management of the liquor traffic—objec- 
tions which have hitherto prevented the great mass of 
temperance advocates from endorsing such a pro- 
posal—it does, at any rate, afford the possibility of 
“* disinterested management.” The special exigencies of 
this war have revealed to us, as in a flash, the extent 
to which the pecuniary self-interest of the sellers of 
drink staads not only in the way of any desired re- 
duction of the consumption, but also in the way of 
any substitution for the present drinking shops of 
conveniently situated, properly distributed, comfort- 
ably equipped places, where food and other refreshments 
can be obtained and social intercourse facilitated. We 
might, in fact, if the drink interest were out of the way, 
have a real “ public” house, which should be in the 
nature of a club. Alcoholic drink would be only one 
of its attractions, and one which could be subordinated 
and restricted as the local public opinion might dictate 
or permit. It must not be forgotten that it was only 
because not merely the distilling, but also the retail 
sale of vodka was in the hands of the Russian Govern- 
ment that the Czar was able on mobilisation instantly 
to stop all sales. Moreover, Government management 
avoids not only the immediate loss to the Exchequer 
of a revenue of over fifty millions a year, which pro- 
hibition would involve, but also the international 
complications which might be caused by a sudden stop- 
ping of French wines and brandies. 

If Mr. Lloyd George persuades the Cabinet to take 
over the drink traffic, it might mean a Government 
monopoly of the manufacture, or of the wholesale 
distribution and the export trade, or of the retailing ; 
or of all three of them. The couple of hundred distilling 
companies and the couple of thousand brewing com- 
panies into which the whole industry has during the 
past few decades been concentrated are already so 
extensively regulated and kept under observation by 
the Department of Excise, which registers and licenses 
everything that comes in and everything that goes 
out, that the taking over of the whole enterprise would 
present no insuperable difficulties. Their total capital 
(including, it must be remembered, the value of their 
property in the “tied houses,” which are, perhaps, 
nine-tenths of all the licensed premises) may amount, 
at present market prices, to something like a couple of 


hundred millions sterling, whilst the sum annually 
paid in interest and dividend may be put at about ten 
millions sterling. It is a much smaller transaction than 
taking over the railways; indeed, the compensation 
involved is only about twice as much as that paid, 
under the auspices of the late Unionist Administration, 
for the London water supply and the London docks. 
The existing capable administrators of the breweries 
and distilleries would become Government officials, 
acting under the directions of a central Victualling 
Board. The supply of the retailers could then be 
regulated as the Government thought fit. But it is 
the pecuniary self-interest of these 111,000 retailers 
(88,000 on-licences and 23,000 off-licences) which {is 
the great obstacle to a diminution of consumption. 
There is, accordingly, much to be said for taking over 
all their businesses and offering to them, in return, 
salaried appointments in the service of the Victualling 
Board. We may expect their trade to be at once 
closely regulated in the best interests of their customers. 
We may visualise their numbers being gradually re- 
duced as vacancies occurred—the invalidity and mor- 
tality rates among them are specially high. We could 
look forward to the gradual substitution for the present 
“bars” of really comfortable public victualling houses, 
fewer but larger and more evenly distributed. We 
may contemplate the withdrawal from them—perhaps 
temporarily—of spirits, or this or that item of their 
present business, and the substitution of new branches. 
There is, indeed, no end to the possibilities opened up 
to the temperance reformer. He may find, if he is wise 
and reasonable, that the war has cut many of his knots. 


THE WAYS OF APPROVED 


SOCIETIES 
N interesting Blue Book has just been issued by the 
A Insurance Commissioners which confirms in striking 
manner the evidence published by the Fabian 
Society* regarding the difficulties insured persons meet with 
in obtaining sickness benefit from some Approved Societies. 
It consists of reports on twenty-four cases brought before 
the Insurance Commissioners, either as appeals from the 
decisions of arbitrators in disputes between insured persons 
and Approved Societies or as direct applications from 
Insurance Committees or others. The majority of these 
reports deal with cases in which members have been illegally 
expelled from societies, have been deprived of sickness 
benefit, have been the victims of grossly irregular procedure, 
or have been subjected to monstrous and wholly unjustified 
accusations. 

In four cases the appellant, on becoming ill and claiming 
sickness benefit, was expelled from his society for “ wilful 
and material misrepresentation or omission ”’ in his original 
application for membership. In three of these the decision 
of the arbitrators was reversed by the Commissioners. One 
case will illustrate the slightness of foundation and irregular 
procedure upon which societies have acted. A woman, who 
had stated in her application for membership that she was 
in good health and had never been afflicted with any chronic 
or periodical complaint, claimed sickness benefit for in- 
capacity arising from varicose veins. She was examined by 
a doctor representing the society, who stated to the society 


* Vide Special Supplement on “ The Working of the Insurance Act,” 
Tae New Statesman, March 14th, 1914. 
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—but not to the member—that “the varicose veins must 
have been in a bad condition probably for four or five years,” 
and the society thereupon expelled her. She wrote to the 
society stating that she had not been troubled with varicose 
veins except for a short period before a confinement in 1913, 
and that during 21 years she had never been attended by a 
doctor except during confinements. On November 2lst, 
1918, the member applied for arbitration, but the hearing 
(which was before three lady arbitrators) did not take place 
until May 8th, 1914, a delay of nearly five months, and the 
decision of the society was then upheld. With commend- 
able persistency the woman then appealed to the Commis- 
sioners. In giving their award that she had been improperly 
expelled, the Commissioners say: “The report [of the 
society’s doctor] contains no sort of justification for the 
allegation of the society that the appellant had suffered from 
phlebitis ‘some time ago’... It is almost inconceivable 
to us that the society should have proceeded to expel the 
appellant without ever showing her the report or giving her 
an opportunity of laying her own case before them, and of 
rebutting, if she could do so, the tentative inference drawn by 
the doctor, by evidence of fact from her own medical man. 
It is equally inconceivable to us that the arbitrators, before 
whom this report appears to have been laid, should have 
proceeded to issue their award without inviting the appellant 
to state her side of the case.” They also point out that even 
the society’s own rules governing the appointment of 
arbitrators were not observed. 

Thirteen cases relate to withholding of sickness benefit for 
alleged breach of rules or other reasons. Of these, seven 
were reversed by the Commissioners, two were referred back 
for further consideration by the societies, and in only four 
was the decision of the societies or arbitrators upheld. In 
one particularly gross case the appellant had claimed sickness 
benefit in May, 1913, for incapacity due to varicose veins 
and hernia. It was at first believed by both parties that the 
condition had resulted from an accident, but this was soon 
shown not to be the case. The manager of the society, 
apparently from some vague suggestion from an insurance 
company, formed the opinion that the member was suffering 
from the results of misconduct, and refused to pay sickness 
benefit, but the appellant was not informed of the nature of 
the misconduct. As a result of further negotiations the 
member was examined in September by a medical referee 
appointed by the society, who reported to the society that 
the condition was due to misconduct, but again the appellant 
was not informed of the nature of the misconduct. He then 
appealed to the Delegates’ Meeting, the society’s Court of 
Appeal, and that tribunal in April, 1914, decided after “ very 
careful consideration ” that they did not see any reason for 
reversing the decision of the Committee of Management. 
The member then brought his case before the Commissioners. 
The society, when furnishing their “ Particulars in Reply ” 
before the case came on, stated that they had refused sickness 
benefit on the ground of misconduct. They were then asked 
to furnish preliminary evidence in support of their statement ; 
whereupon they wrote withdrawing their plea of misconduct, 
stating that they had now obtained the opinion of two 
medical men that the appellant’s condition was duc to 
accident, and that it would not now be necessary to have a 
hearing of the case. They thus reverted to a causation 
which had been definitely eliminated from the case more 
than a year previously. The Commissioners, however, 
declined to permit the withdrawal. At the hearing, the 
society again went back to the allegation of misconduct, and 
called their medical referee, who then for the first time stated 
that the appellant was suffering from gonorrhcea when he 
examined him in September. The appellant, however, denied 
on oath that he had ever suffered from any venereal com- 


plaint ; he was supported in this by his panel doctor, who 
had attended him at the time he became ill, and the Com- 
missioners expressed their entire disbelief that he had so 
suffered. Thus this unfortunate man had lain during the 
whole time under a cruel and offensive charge for which no 
foundation existed, he was not informed of the details of 
this charge, and he was deprived of his sickness benefit for 
fifteen months. In giving their award for 26 weeks’ sickness 
benefit and 16 guineas costs against the society, the Com- 
missioners say: “It appears to us impossible to find 
appropriate language in which to describe the injustice from 
which the appellant has suffered.” 

In other cases the action of societies or arbitrators receives 
equally severe condemnation. In one instance the Com- 
missioners say: “* The administration of benefits becomes a 
farce if a society can refuse to supervise a member because 
they have rejected her claim, and then allege that the refusal 
to pay benefits is justified because of the impossibility of 
supervision. The society . . . never in fact took any steps to 
inform themselves of the true state of the case, and delibe- 
rately and without any justification made a cruel and un- 
founded charge of malingering against a sick member whose 
interests it was their duty to protect, and whose lamentable 
condition of health must have been obvious to any person 
who saw her.” In another instance where sickness benefit 
was withheld from a woman, who was dangerously ill with 
gastric ulcer and internal hemorrhage, the Commissioners 
say: “It is not easy to describe in temperate language the 
subsequent course of events in this case... We cannot 
conclude without expressing our strongest disapprobation’ of 
the conduct of the society in connection with the arbitration 
proceedings. Not only were the rules of the society upon 
the subject not adhered to, but there has been a total and 
almost cynical disregard of the ordinary principles of justice. 
The name of the arbitrator was never disclosed to the appel- 
lant ; no notice was given of the time or place of the arbitra- 
tion; no opportunity was afforded to the appellant] to 
produce evidence or call witnesses; the arbitrator was 
supplied with documents exclusively by the respondents ; 
some of these documents had never been disclosed to the 
appellant ; no opportunity was afforded to the appellant of 
rebutting the allegations made, or even of knowing of their 
existence ; the appellant was a working woman, and was 
resident some 400 miles from the place where the arbitrator 
conducted his so-called arbitration. Facts like these do not 
require elaborate comment.” In yet another case the 
Commissioners say: “ We find as a fact that the appellant 
was incapable of work through illness, and that the society 
had no reasonable, or, indeed, any, grounds for disputing his 
claim ; and we find it difficult to suppose that they bona fide 
believed that the case was even one for suspicion. . .. It 
is not by methods such as these thai efficient and economic 
administration of a society is secured.” 

As only a person with considerable tenacity of purpose is 
likely to appeal against a decision of a society, first to 
arbitration and then to the Commissioners, it is probable 
that the cases which do go so far represent only a small 
proportion of those in which high-handed or unjust action 
has been taken by societies. In the misconduct case de- 
scribed above a solicitor actually advised the appellant that 
it was useless to fight the powerful officials, and advised him 
to appeal ad misericordiam to them. 

The Report as a whole leaves a strong impression that the 
present system of arbitration tends to act most unfairly 
towards insured persons. Presumably the object of pro- 
viding in the insurance Act a new method of settling disputes 
was to save insured persons the delay and expense of ordinary 
court proceedings. But if the effect is to lead to such fla- 
grantly unjust decisions as these cases show, it would be 
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better to abolish the present system and go back to the 
established courts. The Insurance Act requires that dis- 
putes between insured persons and Approved Societies should 
be settled according to the rules of the society, but either in 
the framing of the rules, or the appointment of the arbitrators, 
or the procedure adopted, the society manages to obtain a 
substantial advantage over the unassisted and often un- 
educated workman. The bias displayed by the arbitrators, 
too, is frequently conspicuous. The Commissioners might 
well consider whether they should not press for an amend- 
ment of the Act which would enable them to lay down 
uniform rules for all societies, and appoint their own inde- 
pendent arbitrators. Arbitration is a duty which requires 
both special qualifications and special training. It can only 
be discharged efficiently by a person who has had experience 
in the sifting and weighing of evidence and is familiar with 
the principles of justice. So long as any Tom, Dick, or Harry 
can be placed practically in the position of a judge, gross 
scandals are bound to occur. W. A. B. 


THIS LUXURIOUS EARTH 


HERE is a fruit-shop in Piccadilly in the window 

of which little baskets of strawberries invite 
you to buy them for twelve-and-sixpence. 

If you count the strawberries, you will find that there 
are about twenty-one in a twelve-and-sixpenny basket. 
Strawberries, in other words, after the death duties, 
after the land tax, after the super-tax, after the doubling 
of the income-tax, and during the greatest and costliest 
war in history, are being sold in London at between 
sevenpence and eightpence apiece. It seems an 
amazing thing, quite apart from the circumstances of 
the moment, that anyone should be willing to pay seven- 
pence—not to say eightpence—for a strawberry. Is 
the strawberry of April so much more fragrant than 
the strawberry of June? We doubt it. It is not the 
charm of savour, it is the luxurious charm of rarity, 
which makes people ready to pay the price of a poor 
man’s dinner for an April strawberry. It seems to 
be in our natures to love what is rare more than what is 
beautiful. We like things because other people do not 
possess them. Who would be fascinated by diamonds 
if the cliffs were made of them? It is not the eye 
of the artist but the eye of the merchant which dis- 
tinguishes the true diamond from the false. Let us 
only believe a thing is rare, and we take its beauty for 
granted. Publishers play upon this weakness when they 
issue costly books in editions consisting of a few score 
copies and pledge themselves to distribute the type 
immediately afterwards, so that the precious volumes 
can never become everybody’s possession. It seems 
almost a sin against society to limit the production 
of beautiful things in this way. On the other hand, 
if everybody could buy them, nobody might buy them ; 
and it is better to have beautiful books published in 
small numbers than not at all. Nor is the passion 
for what is rare an entirely vulgar passion. It preys 
upon artists as well as upon the bosoms of the rich. 
Rare things, strange things, precious things have a 
sensational importance which appeals to such born 
lovers of sensations. Great artists fight their way 
through this passion for sensations to the more austere 
passion for truth; but the minor artists frequently 


pitch their tents among the sensations as though this 
were the end of the world. It would be difficult, 
perhaps, for even a minor poet to sound the lyrical 
cry over a sevenpenny strawberry or a twenty-five 
shilling bundle of asparagus. But that is because the 
rarity which is expressed by sevenpence or twenty-five 
shillings is not sufficient to produce the necessary 
ecstasy even in a poet on a country newspaper. Sup- 
pose, however, the strawberry had cost a slave’s life. 
Suppose the asparagus had been gathered by kings’ 
daughters on the banks of an Eastern river—asparagus, 
we feel sure, by the way, does not grow in conditions 
of the kind at all—and were sold to none but kings 
and the friends of kings. Straightway the strawberry 
and the asparagus would take on a new value. They 
would become, from the sensational point of view, 
beautiful things. They would become themes for a 
Gautier or a Flaubert. Did not the most artistic of 
emperors, Nero, spend £80,000 on roses from Alexandria 
for a single banquet? Probably in this twentieth 
century you can buy roses as beautiful for a penny 
at Charing Cross. None of us is thrilled nowadays 
by the thought of grapes in January: they are too 
common. But a dish of ripe grapes in January was the 
most wonderful thing the mediaval Duchess could think 
of when Dr. Faustus put his magic at her service. 

It would be possible to explain this passion for rare and 
strange things as something born of a winged imagina- 
tion. It is a desire to escape from the common round. 
It is a protest against everyday. It is the choice of 
wine above water. Whether it is an excellent thing to 
pass one’s life thus in exquisite quarrels with commonness 
is another matter. The imaginative life turns as easily 
to perversity as to glory. Imagination which is con- 
tent with conquests of out-of-season strawberries will 
have no energy for flights where the morning stars 
sing together. The love of luxury is imagination with 
sleepy wings. Good poets have always had to protest 
against it, even to the point of praising beans. To desire 
difficult fruits too greedily seems in a measure to be 
a disparagement of life and the four seasons. Petronius 
describes a banquet infinitely more sumptuous than 
Plato’s; but it is an insult to day and night. Even 
a drunkard on principle will shrink from the vul- 
garity of the parvenu who has wine instead of water 
poured on the hands of his guests. That is luxury 
turned to folly. It is quite unlike the luxury of a 
man who squanders his fortune on wines of delicate 
flavour. The latter is at least in love with a real thing : 
the former only with display. If Beaujolais were dearer 
than Chambertin, then the parvenu would drink 
Beaujolais. To him there is no difference between them 
except in boasting. Clearly it is impossible to enjoy 
luxury of this kind and life at the same time. , The 
luxurious man pleases himself with the thought that he 
possesses what other people lack: in reality, he lacks 
what other people possess. Everything that happens 
in the ordinary course of nature is to him not a treasure, 
but a banality. He despises everything that is not 
purchasable—daffodils in March, and larks in an 
April sky, and the sun tliat rises and sets every 
day. He admires the beauties of Nature only if he 
has paid a large fare to reach them. He can 
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admire the sun shining at midnight in Norway, or the 
snowy towers of mountains seen from the grounds of 
the most expensive hotel in Switzerland. . . . How one 
loves to rail at him! One feels as gay as a Pharisee 
among one’s own frugal pleasures as one contemplates 
his million’s worth of misery. One walks out over the 
little hills of this happy world as it goes swishing through 
space, and one boasts in one’s heart that here for an 
instant one is lord of glistening growing things and a 
roof of music that one would not give in exchange for 
many sevenpenny strawberries—no, nor for thirty 
thousand pounds’ worth of Egyptian roses. The 
luxuries of the earth are for the most part to be had 
without money and without price. Nature is gorgeous 
with them—the swan on the water brooding on its 
windy shadow, the round eyes of robins, the rooks that 
walk (absurd breeched creatures) among the long-haired 
sheep in the park, the argument of running water, 
of running children, the silver and gold of stars, the 
brief life of the almond blossom, the foolish nine- 
parts-naked man who plunges with grey head and 
crimson pants into the cold morning water, the willow 
that weeps above him, the blackbird that sings in the 
poplar beside the willow, the cloud that passes like a 
song, the hide-and-seek of squirrels—is it any wonder 
if the little hills clap their hands ? 

Children alone seem to be in full possession of the 
luxuries of the earth. To the child, the fact that a 
thing has happened before is no reason why it should 
not happen again, and happen beautifully : everything is 
exciting even at the fiftieth repetition. Im moments of 
fear and pain the world may be full of horrible things, 
but it is never full of dull things. Mr. Chesterton has 
noticed the child’s appetite for reality, and has been led 
by it to conclude that the child is the only sincere realist. 
The child does not weary of details as the rest of us do: 
it cannot have enough of them. If it wishes to hear 
about a railway journey, it wants everything from the 
beginning. The fact that you drove to the station in a 
green taxicab is to it full of romance. It would like to 
know the name of the porter who took your luggage. 
Every animal, every tree, every flower that you saw 
from the train is greedily visioned. What you had to 
eat and drink must not be left out. Does not a child 
get pleasure even from counting the stairs between one 
landing and another? How could boredom ever enter 
a house in which the staircase is a ladder of wonder ? 
If you go into Kensington Gardens, you will see on all 
sides this childish appreciation of the luxurious world. 
To most of us there is nothing duller on the earth than 
those cylindrical tins in which coffee, Cerebos salt, and 
other groceries are sold. But give one of these tins 
to a seven-year-old child and he will set it afloat on the 
Round Pond, and he and his friends on the bank will 
steer it by throwing pebbles in the water round it all 
day long. Out of two tiny bits of wood and a sheet of 
paper a boat is made which is as thrilling to the imagi- 
nation as the Queen Elizabeth. The drake that bobs his 
curly tail in the air while he drowns his coloured neck in 
the ruffled waves is a beautiful thing, but the ramshackle 
boat and the coffee tin do not yield to him in beauty. 
Near by, on the grass, a boy drags after him by a string 
a small and dirty cricket bat bound flat to the wheels of 





a broken toy. Obviously it is intended to represent a 
cannon, and the boy’s friend pursues it with a fierce 
artillery of stones. As one watches poor children 
round the pond making their pleasure out of refuse and 
broken things, one is inclined at moments to wonder 
whether this happiness of invention, this seli-reliant 
mastery of one’s little world, may not be a greater 
possession than the nursed and taught amusements of 
richer infants. One would imagine that a child that 
has to look after itself, to say nothing of its sisters and 
brothers, from the age of five would grow up more 
powerful and resourceful and leader-like in character than 
a child pampered and nursed and school-mastered from 
the cradle. But clearly this is not so. This happiness 
with anything and everything is one of the compen- 
sations of the poor: it is not enough in itself to make 
poverty a blessing. The empty stomach, the foul air 
of the narrow street, the torn boot, the tattered shirt, 
the earsplitting schoolroom—these quickly tame the 
spirit that otherwise might have become too regal amid 
its treasures of luxury. These, and the need to serve— 
the need to serve, moreover, in a manner and in a degree 
in which no human being ought to have to serve—in 
order to be permitted to eat and sleep at a table and in 
a bed that would make most of us ill. Gradually in 
such a world a coffee tin ceases to be more than a 
coffee tin and the stairs become a burden. It is so, of 
course, with all of us. But those of us who live above 
the poverty-line have other sources of luxury to take 
the place of pretence and toys. Not many, perhaps, if 
we lose entirely the spirit of the child, but enough to 
enable us at the very lowest to flit from one tedious place 
to another, and to have some novelty of choice among 
tedious dishes. We do not, we may say, ourselves find 
the world so dismal a round as this, and for our 
friends we desire some middle place between the extremes 
of tedium and penury. But if we had to choose between 
tedium and penury—who knows? On the whole, we 
lean to the sevenpenny strawberry rather than to the 
empty coffee tin now that we have left the age of 
magic behind us. 


BRITISH COPYRIGHT AND 
AMERICAN AUTHORS 


AWS, as we know, are silent amid the clash of 
arms, and in the midst of the conflict at present 
engaging the attention of the world important 
changes in municipal, and indeed in international law, are 
apt to pass unnoticed so long as they have nothing to do 
with war. Such a change occurred the other day when 
there was published in the London Gazette—hidden away 
among a number of warlike Proclamations and Orders in 
Council—an Order in Council extending to American 
authors certain benefits of the Copyright Act of 1911. 
Our American friends are just now taken up with quite 
other questions than those of international copyright. 
But perhaps here and there an American author or pub- 
lisher will pause for a moment to dwell with satisfaction 
upon the fact that henceforth the unpublished literary, 
dramatic, musical or artistic work of an American author, 
composer or artist will receive full British copyright in 
all respects as if that work were of British origin. The 
new Order does not touch published works. It is, never- 
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theless, of considerable importance, having regard especi- 
ally to the present vogue of American dramatic works in 
Great Britain. Rightly to appreciate its effect, however, 
it is necessary to have a clear understanding of the respective 
copyright positions of the British euthor in the United 
States and of the American author in this country. 

Before 1891 no British author, and no author of any 
nationality except American, had any copyright protection 
whatever in the United States. America has always been a 
law unto herself in matters of copyright. She has executed 
no treaties, she has entered into no international conventions, 
on the subject of copyright. The first Copyright Act of 
1790 expressly restricted to American citizens the rights 
given thereunder, and this restriction was confirmed by 
the Act of 1870. Foreign authors could, and did, obtain 
certain advantages by arranging with American publishers 
for publication of their works in America in advance, so as 
to secure a practical monopoly for their publishers; but 
they could not obtain copyright. The Berne Convention 
of 1887, inaugurating the Copyright Union, gave America 
a chance of coming into line with other countries on the 
subject of copyright. She did not accept it. She ratified 
neither the Berne Convention of 1887 nor the Revised 
Convention of Berne (generally called the Berlin Convention) 
of 1908. One great difficulty in her way, no doubt, was 
the requirement of American copyright law that books in 
the English language for which American copyright is 
sought must be printed from type set up in America. The 
Berlin Convention did not, and could not, recognise such a 
requirement, which strikes at the very root of reciprocal 
copyright advantages between nations. The Chace Act of 
1891, however, gave foreign authors, including, of course, 
British authors, copyright in the United States. The 
formalities were strict—much more strict than anything 
required by the law of the Copyright Union. The British 
author or publisher had still to print his book or periodical 
from type set up in America. (This restriction, curiously 
enough, did not apply to books not printed in the English 
language.) However, it was a great advance that the 
British author could, by simultaneous publication here and 
in the United States, obtain copyright in the latter country. 
The Chace Act of 1891 is now superseded by the Act of 
Congress of 4th March, 1909, the benefits of which were 
extended to Great Britain by the Proclamation of the 
President of the U.S.A. issued in 1910. Under this Act the 
position of the British author of a published work is practi- 
cally the same as it was under the Chace Act. He must publish 
his book or his article simultaneously in this country and 
in America in order to obtain American copyright (though 
he may, if he choose, obtain an ad interim copyright of a 
month); and the book or article must be printed from 
type set up in America. In addition, the Act for the first 
time gives him copyright in unpublished works—e.g., in a 
play performed, but not printed. He can obtain this 
simply by the deposit of one typewritten copy of the play 
with the Registrar of Copyrights in Washington with a 
claim for copyright, and by the payment of a small fee for 
registration. 

The position of the American author in this country has 
always been better than that of the British author in 
America. Under the Copyright Act of 1842 he could 
secure British copyright by simultaneous publication in 
this country and America. This right was confirmed by 


the Copyright Act of 1911—a great reforming and con- 
solidating statute not yet appreciated by the literary public. 
This Act gives British copyright (1) in the case of published 
works, to works first published in the dominions to which 
the Act extends, and (2) in the case of unpublished works, 
to works whose authors are at the date of the making of the 


work British subjects or resident within the dominions. 
The Act contains machinery by which its benefits can be 
extended to all the British dominions and to such foreign 
countries as ratify the Berlin Convention, or give sub- 
stantially the same advantages to British authors as the 
law of the Copyright Union. The intention was to make 
the British Empire a copyright unit in a vast Copyright 
Union comprising the principal countries of the world, and 
having a homogeneous copyright law throughout its entire 
arez, A noble intention, but in part frustrated, and for 
two reasons : first, because our self-governing dominions show 
no disposition to adopt the Act, and second, because certain 
foreign countries, among them the United States of America, 
show no disposition to ratify the Berlin Convention. It is, 
however, encouraging to remember that nearly twenty 
countries (including our own) have ratified the Convention, 
and give reciprocal advantages to each other’s citizens. 
Since the United States did not ratify the Berlin Con- 
vention, the full advantage of the Copyright Act of 1911 
could not be extended to that country. American authors 
of published works who desire British copyright have, 
therefore, still to publish their works in this country simul- 
taneously with the publication in America—‘ simultane- 
ously ” meaning within fourteen days of such publication. 
And this restriction will continue until America recognises 
the law of the Copyright Union and allows first publi- 
cation in Great Britain to confer American copyright. Even 
on the present terms, however, the American author has the 
advantage ; he has merely to publish in Great Britain ; he 
is not required to print in Great Britain, or to register, or 
pay fees, or do any of the other burdensome things re- 
quired of British authors by American copyright law. 
There remains the question of unpublished works—plays, 
musical comedies, cinematograph plays, and the like. Hitherto 
the American author of such works has had no copyright 
whatever in Great Britain, whereas, as we have seen, the 
British author in America has had or been able to obtain 
copyright in unpublished works since 1910. If the 
American dramatist or composer desired British copyright 
he was compelled to publish his drama or music in this 
country. This, in fact, was what was generally done: a 
few copies of the play were printed and displayed for sale 
on the cour‘er of some accommodating publisher. One has 
seen this requirement work real hardship in the case, for 
example, of complicated musical scores. This is the diffi- 
culty which has been removed by the new Order in Council, 
which gives copyright in Great Britain and in all His 
Majesty’s dominions to which the Copyright Act extends, 
to American authors of unpublished works, and to non- 
American authors who reside in the United States during 
the making of their unpublished works. The limitations 
imposed by the Order are slight. Thus the term of copy- 
right will be the American term and not the British term— 
twenty-eight years after publication, instead of the life of 
the author, plus fifty years. And any formalities required 
by the American law must be complied with. But in all 
other respects the American author of an unpublished work 
is now in exactly the same position as the British author 
with regard to British copyright. S. P. K. 


A PECULIAR PEOPLE 


HE story goes that a lady seeing penguins for the 

first time, and that, as it happened, in the sea- 
lions’ enclosure at the Zoo, remarked that it 

was strange that the young seals were so like birds. She 
might well be excused for an error that showed an unpre- 
judiced mind, for quainter creatures than penguins it 
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would be hard to imagine. Their striking attitudes, 
now upright like sentinels and again grovelling on the ice 
like their reptilian ancestors ; their versatility in move- 
ment, gambolling like porpoises, swimming like ducks, 
diving with the help of their flippers to a depth of ten 
fathoms, toddling on the ice like top-heavy babies, and 
tobogganing in a manner all their own; their daring 
surrender of wings in exchange for flippers ; their way of 
moulting their feathers in great patches, and a score of 
other remarkable features mark them out among birds as 
a very peculiar people. But it is when we inquire into 
their habits that their most striking peculiarities are dis- 
covered, and here we are especially indebted to Staff- 
Surgeon Murray Levick, R.N., member of the “ Terra 
Nova ” (1910) Antarctic Expedition, who has got nearer 
the heart of the penguin—of the Adélie species at least— 
than any previous observer. The work of Dr. Edward A. 
Wilson, whose untimely death was such a loss both to 
science and art, remains a model of accuracy and 
thoroughness, but Dr. Levick has gone further. He has 
previously written a delightful popular study of the 
social habits of the Adélie penguins (Heinemann, 1914) ; 
what we have before us now is an excerpt (1915) from the 
first volume of the British Museum Report on the Zoo- 
logical discoveries of the “‘ Terra Nova” expedition. It 
is entitled Natural History of the Adélie Penguin, and 
is illustrated with twenty-one remarkable photographs. 
It is a study which any naturalist might be proud of, and 
it shows the author to be an observer of the first rank. 
We may also say that it is a possession to be secured not 
only by those who are keen on birds, but also by those 
who are interested from the philosophical side in the 
deeper problems of natural history. ‘‘ You of any well 
that springs,”’ said Meredith, ‘‘ may unfold the heaven of 
things,” and it is extraordinary how “far ben” into 
biology Dr. Levick’s careful study leads us. 

Towards the middle of October a single Adélie penguin 
was seen on the rookery at Cape Adare. Two days after- 
wards there were two, and next day about a score, and 
next day “‘as we looked across the sea-ice to the north- 
wards, we could see a long line of Adélies approaching, 
tailing out in snake-like fashion, as far as the horizon.” 
This is the first picture, the return of the penguins to their 
birthplace. Dr. Louis Gain, of the Charcot Expedition, 
has proved that some at least return to the same rookeries 
year after year to breed; and here we are out of our 
depths at once when we think of the mysterious nostalgia 
that brings these flightless birds back to their cradle over 
hundreds of miles of trackless sea. When they get 
agoing on the ice they toddle hurriedly, 130 steps per 
minute, six inches at a step, two-thirds of a mile per 
hour. “In the still air their little wheezy respiration 
could be heard distinctly, and they seemed to be some- 
what out of breath.” Every now and then they sud- 
denly flop forwards on their breasts and take to tobog- 
ganing at the-same rate as before, using their legs as 
propellers. By the end of the month the rookery at 
Cape Adare was crammed with some three-quarters of a 
million birds. 

The hens take possession of the old stone nests or scoop 
out new hollows in the ground, and wait—sometimes 
rather forlornly—for proposals. 

A cock, struggling against the drowsiness engendered 
by the long journey, rouses himself to action, and makes 
as if to place an imaginary stone at the hen’s feet, “a 
most obvious piece of dumb show.” But the hen often 
answers never a word, and it requires a duel between 
rival cocks to arouse her interest. The combatants lean 
their breasts against one another and rain in blows with 


their flippers. In many cases blood is drawn, but Dr. 
Levick never saw a fatal encounter. During the first 
days of wedded life the cock has continually to make good 
his claim by driving off interlopers, but after the pair 
settle down they remain perfectly faithful to one another. 

The nests are made of rounded stones, which the cock 
collects, stealing them when he can. Jagged pieces of 
quartz seemed to be irresistible, the esthetic triumphing 
over comfort, and there was an eager demand for Dr. 
Levick’s painted pebbles, red being preferred to green. 
A very interesting feature was the entire avoidance of a 
big knoll rising from a shallow lakelet by the beach. 
The water was frozen hard when the penguins arrived, 
but the wise birds seemed to realise (or was it some taboo- 
tradition ?) that in some six weeks’ time they would not 
be able to reach the knoll save by wading through muddy 
water slimy with guano. On other situations the nests 
were occasionally built too low, and a good deal of energy 
had to be subsequently expended in raising them with 
extra stones as the thaw water accumulated. A pretty 
incident was once seen—a cock bringing a lump of snow 
for the hen to eat. “The cock, when away from his 
mate, evidently had in his mind the fact of his hen being 
thirsty and unable to get snow as he could.”’ 

It is characteristic of the Adélie penguins to climb 
heights and nest on cliffs. Some of them, coming straight 
from the sea, make at once for the heights and climb 
laboriously frora ledge to ledge. Do they meet their last 
year’s partners at the summit? Dr. Levick found a 
colony at the very top, about 700 feet above the sea, a site 
which involves prodigious toil. ‘‘ During the whole of 
the time when they are rearing their young these moun- 
taineers must make several journeys during each twenty- 
four hours, to carry their enormous bellyfuls of Euphausia 
all the way from the sea to their young on the nests—a 
weary climb for their little legs and bulky bodies, each 
upward journey taking them some two hours of strenuous 
climbing.” 

Not until the eggs have been laid does either parent go 
to feed. Then one of them goes off to the water and 
stays away in many-cases for seven to ten days, after 
which it returns and gives the other its turn. The 
shortest period of total abstinence from food is about 
eighteen days, and the longest about twenty-eight days— 
a fine instance of the parental sacrifice so characteristic of 
many of the finest expressions of animal life. When the 
chicks are hatched the parents relieve one another at 
frequent intervals, and their shape, always quaint, be- 
comes grotesque when they return so heavily laden with 
crustaceans that they have to lean back to keep their 
balance. Sometimes they try to carry so much that they 
lose it all. The chicks feed, as young cormorants do, by 
thrusting their head into the parental gullet. When the 
hen is sitting nothing, not even a wrangle with her next- 
door neighbour, will induce her to move until her turn 
comes ; but the cocks are easily led astray by their com- 
bativeness, and often do a lot of harm in the crowded 
rookery in spite of the protests of adjacent birds, who are 
seen trying to rnake peace. 

In the water the Adélie has but one enemy, the sea- 
leopard, and out of water none that is deadly save man. 
The penguins take no particular notice of the Killer- 
whales, but they have a mortal terror of the sea-leopards, 
who sometimes swallow them whole. These voracious 
Pinnipedes often lurk below the ledge from which the 
penguins dive, and Dr. Levick gives us a glimpse of 
another side of penguin nature when he tells of the tricks 
the birds play to get one of their number to be the first 
to go into the water. Apart from the sea-leopards, man, 
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and one another, the adult penguins live at peace, but 
terrible damage is often done at thaw-time by falling 
boulders and land-slides. Sometimes, too, crowds of 
nesting birds are buried in snow-drifts, which are 
especially serious when they freeze on the surface. But 
even then the tough creatures can survive for many 
weeks within little chambers thawed by the warmth of 
their bodies and provided with breathing-holes through 
which they thrust their heads. On the whole the adult 
birds are very safe, but among the eggs and the young the 
mortality is high, for which the voracious skuas and the 
recklessly combative or even vicious cocks are largely to 
blame. 

There is a lighter side to the life of the penguins, for 
they have developed a taste for certain primitive games, 
which they play on the sea-ice on their way to and from 
their bathe. There is the diving, in which the succession 
is so rapid “‘ as to have the appearance of a lot of shot 
poured out of a bottle into the water”’; there is the 
“* porpoising,” the leaping out of the water, and the game 
of “‘ touch last ” on the sea-ice. A favourite play was to 
board an ice-floe till it would hold no more, and get car- 
ried by the tide to the lower end of the rookery, where 
every bird would suddenly jump off and swim back 
against the stream to catch a fresh floe and get another 
ride down. To find time for all this fun without leaving 
the chicks to perish a strange device has been evolved. 
The parents “ pool their offspring ’’ in groups, which are 
left in charge of a few conscientious persons (there is 
great individuality among the members of the pen- 
guinery), who ward off the skuas and keep, or try to keep, 
the chicks from straying. The holidaying parents bring 
food at intervals—when their conscience smites them— 
and they remain faithful to their own créches. On the 
whole, the Adélie’s lot appears to be a happy one, and we 
read with pleasure of the “ ecstatic ’’ attitude which they 
assume and the weird “ chant de satisfaction ’’ which 
they utter when all is well with their world. 

One other picture is ali but irresistible and comes home 
to our hearts to-day, but we must leave it to the observer 
to describe—it is so unique in the annals of natural his- 
tory. It was a sort of drilling on the sea, a congregating 
of thousands and the execution of ordered movements for 
hours on end. Dr. Levick’s interpretation is probably 
correct that, although what he saw was not directly con- 
nected with migration, it may represent an echo of a 
bygone habit of massing together in large numbers 
before the autumnal journey northwards. The journey 
is, of course, still undertaken, but little is known of it ; for 
the winter quarters of the Adélie penguins after they 
leave the Antarctic shores are wrapped in blizzard and 
mist, though they probably lie near the northernmost 
limit of the pack-ice in the far southern seas. 


Correspondence 


A TEMPERAMENTAL CONTRAST 
To the Editor of TuE NEw SrTaTesMAN. 

Srr,—It is a detail, but I cannot agree with Mr. G. B. Shaw 
that stupidity and diabolism are incompatible qualities. The 
Inquisition managed to combine them. And, though I do not 
know, and do not wish to know, either the heroes of Zabern or the 
sinkers of the Falaba, I am disposed on a priori grounds to acquit 
them of leanings in the direction of the Higher Criticism. 
Ov dpovris ‘Immox\ede?: the son of Tisander is indifferent to such 
things. 

The substance of Mr. Shaw’s letter seems to me undeniable ; 
but not ad rem. No one questions or extenuates the social evils 
on which he dwells, and no Government that ever held office in 
England has done as much to counteract them as that now in 





power, Even now much, very much, is being done in this direc- 
tion ; and it is certain that, once the war is over, reform will go 
far and fast. But, for the time being, our interest, that of 
National Defence, is paramount. The question is not—Shall this 
or that measure be passed ? or, Sha|] this or that Power occupy 
this or that territory ? but—Which of the rival and mutually 
destructive civilisations shall survive? The one is that of the 
historical Western world, with its various factors, Roman, Greek 
and Galilean ; the other a blind, dead, crushing absolution which 
menaces it, as Assyria did Israel, or the Turk Christendom, or 
Spain Elizabethan England, with destruction. Is this the time 
to dilate on the demerits of the Allies and on the merits of their 
opponents ? The men are puppets, significant only in so far as 
they stand for ideas—hence the folly of bidding us either love or 
hate them ; it is the ideas, and only the ideas, that count. And 
between the two there can be neither peace nor truce nor compro- 
mise ; where vital issues are at stake the common sense of man- 
kind brushes sophistry away. ‘* We are very stupid,’’ we have 
been reminded by an educational authority who will perhaps be 
surprised to find himself in Mr. Shaw’s good graces. Well, we 
should be, if we were to “ speak with our enemy in the gate,” as 
he and Mr. Shaw would have us. But we shall not do so. We 
did : and we have seen what came of it. And “ once bit, twice 
shy.”—Yours, etc., ALFRED FAWKES. 
Ashby St. Ledger. 
April 14th. 


THE PLIGHT OF THE SMALL FARMER 


To the Editor of Toe NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I was much interested in the article by “ Agricola” 
under the above heading which appeared in your issue of April 3rd. 

It is very necessary that the nation should concern itself with 
the question of the small farmer and how he succeeds. For 
the small farmer is an essential part of our agricultural system ; 
he far outnumbers the large farmer. I do not think that the 
fact that there are only 17,000 farmers in England holding 300 
acres and over, while there are some 230,000 holding 50 acres 
and under, is at all realised. 

When English agriculture is talked about it is the agriculture 
of the large farmers that is really referred to. When we are 
told that the farmer wants this or that, it is again the large 
farmer who is in our thoughts. 

Practically all associations of farmers are associations of large 
farmers. The small farmer, so far, does not combine to give 
collective voice in behalf of his interests. There is great need for 
the further development of our system of agricultural education, 
yet we hear very often from the big farmer, we don’t want 
agricultural education, we can get along all right. This is 
undoubtedly true of some big farmers, by no means of all—but 
the point is that the attitude of the big farmer towards educa- 
tional facilities very often checks developments that would be 
most beneficial to the small farmer. 

There are few big farmers who would deny the fact that most 
of the smaller farmers could be taught a good deal—some 
would probably add, “* but he would refuse to learn.” And this 
brings me to my chief point. We must give them the chance, 
we must so devise our system of agricultural education that it 
meets the needs of the small farmers—we must bring instruction 
to their door. I must enter a protest against “ Agricola’s” 
assumption (the assumption of the large farmer) that we shall 
find the small farmer unwilling to take advantage of educational 
facilities. He has not had the chance, he has not had the right 
type of instruction offered to him in the past. I have been 
amongst small farmers in most counties in England, and I believe, 
if the right instruction is brought to them by the right man, 
that the results will be surprising. Better business facilities, as 
well as educational, must be provided for the small farmer. 

In no other country has the small farmer to contend with 
such unfavourable conditions of marketing—the big farmer, 
because he is dealing in a large way, does not feel this, but for 
the small farmer it is of vital importance. As an example of 
the keenness of the small farmer in regard to both business and 
educational facilities, I may cite a case in North Lincolnshire. 
The small farmers attended lectures of the recently appointed 
County Agricultural Organiser, and to so good a purpose 
that his suggestion to form a Co-operative Society was readily 
taken up, meetings were held and a Trading Society is now in 
existence. More than this, these men are now manuring their 
crops, and managing their stock on the lines of the instruction 
given, and actual results in the field can be seen by anyone 
paying a visit to the district. I think that most of the newly 
appointed agricultural lecturers will bear witness to the interest 
evinced by the small-farmer audience. Nationally it is worth 
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while to make every effort to improve conditions for the small 
farmer, for we want as many people living on the land as possible, 
and we want to see the land producing its utmost, which it is 
still very far from doing.—Yours, etc., 
Stoke Rochford, Grantham, 
April 8th. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET FOR 1915-16 
To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The Budget for 1915-16, which Sir William Meyer 
introduced in the Legislative Council at Delhi, is one of more 
than ordinary importance. The statement is in itself extremely 
satisfactory. The Government has been able to cope with the 
financial crisis created by the war in an eminently successful 
manner without introducing additional taxation. The deficit 
for the last year is not heavy compared with the previous years, 
and, considering the exceptional circumstances that prevailed, 
it is highly gratifying. 

But there are two or three important points which call for notice. 
Irrigation works, though of much importance to the Indian 
peasant, are, to a great extent, to be laid aside this year. The 
Irrigation Department is expected to return 5°3 per cent. of its 
outlay in the coming year. The railway expenditure, to the 
benefit of which the irrigation works are cut down, vields only 
a return of ‘42. In spite of this, the Budget allows for irrigation 
only a sum of 1'1 millions, while the railway estimate stands 
at 8 millions. 

The Government has for some time followed the policy of 
buying up railway lines. The nationalisation of railways is 
very strongly supported in India. Indian public opinion 
recognises that the only way to avoid the drain of profits to 
England is a gradual nationalisation of the lines. But, though 
the Government has purchased many of the existing lines, the 
management is still in the hands of the companies who take a 
huge sum as “ surplus profit.”’ 

The defence that the Government puts forward for the curtailed 
estimate of expenditure on irrigation is that the department 
cannot spend more. This announcement follows the confession 
that no new schemes of any magnitude were sanctioned during 
the current year. The Member alludes to some projects none’ of 
which seem to have progressed to a stage at which they can be 
put up for sanction. It is, indeed, a wonder that the irrigation 
department cannot “ find work ” in India. 

Another point which is noteworthy is the reduction in the 
military expenditure. Out of a total revenue of 85-7 millions, 
20°5 (one-fourth of the whole) is spent in maintaining an army 
for Imperial purposes. The drain that is caused is evident. 
All the higher officers and a great part of the soldiers are 
Europeans. All the materials that are necessary for the Army 
are bought from English firms. It has been one of the standing 
complaints of India. The estimate for 1915-16 shows that the 
Government has at last come to see the injustice of the matter. 
There is a reduction of £500,000 compared with last year, though 
the estimate stands much higher than the expenditure in 1912- 
18. This is a matter on which the Government of India is to 
be congratulated.—_Yours, etc., K. M. PANIKKAR. 

Kilve, April 8th. 


THE UNMARRIED MOTHER AND CHILD 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Mr. Ronald McNe‘i; letter on “ War Mothers” in a 
recent issue of the Morning i ‘ost calls attention to a state of things 
which many of us know to be quite as serious as he represents. 
He pleads for a point of view. 

Will you allow us to plead in your columns on behelf of a 
rational and hopeful method of helping some of these mothers 
and babies? Inthe turmoil and excitement of the present time, 
when money is heing lavishly subscribed to support schemes for 
supplying our menfolk (some of whom may be the fathers of these 
children) with comforts, it is not easy to secure attention or to 
collect money to keep the girls and their little babies from desti- 
tution—or worse. 

In the majority of cases it is a condition of admission to the 
ordinary rescue home that a mother shall not keep her child 
permanently with her, and the infant is boarded out with strangers. 
In the desperate straits in which they find themselves no influence 
for good, no inducement to self-respect, is so powerful as their 
mother-love. Freed from the nightmare of apprehension and 
anxiety, this love becomes the best human incentive to fresh 
effort. By unnaturally depriving her of her child we weaken her 
sense of responsibility, and rob her of this opportunity. On the 
other hand, a child born under this cloud needs more than any 
other the personal devotion of a mother. The difficulty has 
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always been to secure this natural condition while enabling the 
mother to earn a living for herself and the child. 

To meet this problem the Day-Servants’ Hostel was started. 
The girls, who are enabled to support themselves as day-servants 
(cooks, housemaids, parlour-maids, etc.), live in the hostel with 
their babies under the care of a matron and trained nurse, and 
come back each evening after their daily work to their children 
and the safety of a home and home life. 

After three years’ experience we are thankful to find the result 
has been all we had hoped, but the war has made a terrible differ- 
ence to our funds, and we sorely need help. Our hostel is small, 
and intended for domestic servants; but if our principles are 
adopted, we believe they will go far to meet in a sane and hopeful 
manner the worst difficulties with which such mothers are faced. 
It will be a terrible thing if just when our work is most needed 
and the call for it most urgent we are unable to continue for lack 
of funds. 

Thousands of pounds are being generously given for cigarettes 
for our men ; we only ask for a few hundreds for the lives of these 
mothers and babies. Subscriptions will be gladly received and 
particulars given by our Hon. Treasurer, Mrs. H. J. Tennant, 
33, Bruton Street, W.—yYours, etc., 

Lucy DEANE STREATFEILD, )e itt hi 
Chairman. | Dev& and - e 
Harriet WuHITTING ay Servants 
: Hostel. 
Hon. Sec. } 


GOVERNMENT HOUSING LOANS TO 
PUBLIC UTILITY SOCIETIES 


To the Editor of Tak NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The Treasury has just informed the Public Utility 
Societies, which have been endeavouring to meet the demand 
for cottages, that no further loans can be granted during the 
continuance of the war. Further, that even loans which have 
been authorised will not be granted except in regard to such 
cottages as are in course of erection. 

The Societies thus hit must bow to the greater issues involved, 
but there are certain points which they are entitled to put for- 
ward for urgent and just consideration. 

The Societies have based their policy and existence on the 
continuance of these loans, and have bought land and made 
roads and sewers accordingly. Land cannot be bought cheaply 
in small parcels, any more than any other commodity, and many 
Societies have vacant land bought with capital on which interest 
has to be paid. 

It has been recognised by Government that these Societies 
are doing a useful work, and no suggestion as to a discontinuance 
of the loans has ever been made; in fact, on the outbreak of 
war an Act was passed authorising the increase of official loans 
from two-thirds to nine-tenths of the value of the cottages and 
land. 

If during the war, the Government has to keep its promises 
of loans in suspense, it ought in fairness to suspend its demands 
for the customary half-yearly repayments of capital in respect 
of loans granted. The matter is a small one to the Treasury, 
but it is likely to prove vital to many of the Societies, whose 
beneficent work is thus arrested. This concession made, 
probably the Societies could maintain their organisations ready 
to renew their activities when the war is over. The building 
industry is one of the greatest in this country, and it is to be 
feared that after the war it will be in a position of peculiar diffi- 
culty. Men will be plentiful, work scarce, and materials dear. 
At least that is the situation likely to result if Belgium and 
Poland are reconstructed, and our shores remain inviolate. 
How important, then, to see that the virtual cessation of cottage 
building should be for the war period only, and no longer.— 
Yours, etc., 

F. HerBpert MANSFORD 
(Managing Director, Ruislip Manor Cottages Society). 
Ruislip, April 6th. 


OUR RULERS AND OUR DRINK 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I note with amusement the comments made by a political 
note-writer on the Temperance plot to induce the House of 
Commons to “ go dry.” This gentleman says that the majority 
of the Commons are decidedly against such action, but that if it 
comes to the point of voting they will probably let Local Veto 
for the Palace of Westminster go through nem. con. simply 
because it would be so uncomfortable to oppose it. Had Mr. Lloyd 
George not come to his senses we might well have seen a similar 
situation in a larger field: Prohibition being rushed through by 
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a frenzied minority of bigots and the vast moderate-drinking 
majority letting the thing pass in bewildered silence because of 
their dread of being called anti-patriots. 

Not being in the House of Commons, I do not mind a bit if 
members are docked of their whisky ; though I notice in the 
Kitchen Committee’s Annual Report that the profits on drinks at 
Westminster normally exceed the profits on food. Our rulers can 
look after themselves; and if they care to set an example of 
abstinence they are quite at liberty to do so. There is, indeed, 
Biblical warrant for it. In Proverbs, chapter xxxi., verses 4 and 
5 it is written : 

It is not for kings, O Lemuel, it is not for kings to drink wine ; nor 
for princes strong drink : 

Lest they drink and forget the law, and pervert the judgment of any 
of the afflicted. 

But if you go on to verse 6 you will come to wise counsel for those 
who are not princes or legislators : 

Give strong drink unto him that is ready to perish . . . Let him drink 
and forget his poverty, and remember his misery no more. 

It is a singular thing that those who most stoutly champion the 
Bible as against the Higher Critics (now, happily, publicly recog- 
nised, for the most part, as alien enemies) should so airily ignore 
all those portions of it which do not square with their preconcep- 
tions.—Yours, etc., 

H. pE B. Winton. 

Exeter. 


THE REDUCTION OF TETANUS 


To the Editor of Tok NEw STATESMAN. 


S1r,—Dr. Wyon asks whether I meant to attribute the sudden 
disappearance of tetanus at the front “ all to the use of powerful 
antiseptics early after the infliction of the wound.” I purposely 
did not commit myself, for an expression of opinion would yet 
be premature. Sir Rickman Godlee, in the lecture which I was 
discussing, simply stated the fact; later we shall be able to 
define its factors, but he and his fellow-workers are evidently 
in little doubt. This is just a case where a whole year of ex- 
perience is really wanted. We know too little yet of the seasonal 
life history in the soil of the bacillus tetani. Nor must we 
forget the routine administration of tetanus antitoxin, as now 
carried out. 

Dr. Wyon’s second query, “Is it certain that every case has 
had this treatment, and had it early?” is not clear tome. Every 
ease of what—broken skin or tetanus? The essence of the 
“treatment” is that it prevents. Whether or not any given 
wound thus sterilised had been infected with tetanus who shall 
say; but at one time forty per cent. developed the disease.— 
Yours, etc., LENS. 

Royal Institution, W., 

April 10th. 


Miscellany 
ANGLO-GERMAN AMENITIES 
OF THE PAST 


T is instructive to turn for a while from living “ hymns 

I of hate,” and to take up old books, especially of 
travel, written in days when the Germans and the 
English were still permitted to exchange courteous gestures. 
We like particularly those books the authors of which had 
no propaganda, but were content merely to observe the facts 
or to express national prepossessions and prejudices with 
innocent candour. Carlyle’s writings, for instance, we may 
almost ignore, because Carlyle’s pleasure in Prussia was 
derived from Carlyle’s philosophy ; it was a matter of life 
and death for Carlyle that he should create an English boom 
in Frederick the Great. Similarly we need not concern 
ourselves over much with Hegel, who attacked British 
institutions because they did not fit in with Hegelianism ; 
nor with philosophers and the makers of systems generally. 
We will turn rather to Goethe, whose opinions of the 
English in Eckermann’s Conversations sound like the 
disinterested, spontaneous reflections of a wise man who 
is evidently a German; or to trained observers and note- 
takers like Fynes Morison, or Hentzner, the Brandenburg 


jurist ; or to amateur chroniclers like Heinrich von Piickler 
Muskau, the German Byron, whose account of his English 
experiences caused such a hubbub sixty or seventy years ago. 

We perceive, as we look through this literature of Anglo- 
German amenities of the past, that the thoroughgoing pro- 
Germans among the English have been more numerous and 
considerable than the devoted Anglophiles among the 
Germans. Goethe and Schopenhauer are, as a rule, very 
friendly. They both admired the Englishman’s energetic sen- 
timent of civic justice. Schopenhauer, indeed, drawing rather 
hurried conclusions from a leading article in the Times which 
advocated that a baronet’s daughter should be beaten for 
maltreating a horse, placed England, in spite of her “* odious 
hypocrisy,” “ first among the nations.” But no German 
writer has found a spiritual home in England, no German 
writer can be accused of wanting to Anglicise Germany. 
The earlier English observers, like Fynes Morison, though 
they had no doubts as regards the British superiority, all 
praise the Germans for their virtues of the good citizen, as 
a contrast to the French, those bad boys of Europe. Fynes 
Morison commends German modesty, integrity, constatcy, 
gravity, placability, equity: the natural goodness of the 
people is only soiled as one approaches the French frontier. 
In Elizabethan days the “ custome of travelling,” as Herman 
Kirchner, Professor at Marburg, put it, was “ most famously 
exercised by the men of our Germany,” and the English at 
home had, therefore, good opportunities of studying their 
continental “ cousins.” Not that the two peoples felt like 
cousins at the time ; the idea that the English have more in 
common with the Germans than with other foreigners must 
be of much later origin. The Elizabethan English apparently 
looked on the Germans with benevolent contempt as on an 
odd but worthy people, deserving, as foreigners went, of 
encouragement. They attributed the large number of 
German travellers to the “ peculiar character of the people, 
curious, inquisitive, fond of peregrinating, and seeing the 
fruits of their pen and ink in print.” Never, they noted, 
did a German on voyage forget his Stammbiich, and this 
article he produced with a request for an autograph whenever 
he came into contact with a distinguished person. When 
he visited the Universities he made careful notes of the exact 
position of every building, the number of students in each 
college, etc.; his extraordinary diligence was a cause of 
laughter, not of suspicion, among his hosts. Many Stamm- 
biicher now repose in the British Museum, and no sinister 
significance has yet been attached to them. 

The Germans, on their side, failed to find any evidence 
of the Teutonic relationship. The Elizabethan Englishman, 
seen through German eyes, was an aristocratic type—in- 
tolerant, haughty, courageous. “If they see a nice-looking 
foreigner,” says Hentzner, “they say, Pity he is not an 
Englishman.” The Brandenburg jurist was horrified by the 
troops of lazy servants whom he saw everywhere, and he 
summed up the race as a wasteful and indolent one; but he 
seems to have felt, with many other Germans, that there was 
a “ something ” in the English of which the most respectable 
foreigners might be jealous. This “something” Goethe 
himself, many generations later, tried to define. Eckermann 
had taken a fancy to Wellington’s troops as they marched 
through Brussels. ‘“* They all carried their heads so finely 
and gallantly, and stepped so brightly along with their 
strong bare legs that it seemed as if there were no original sin 
and no ancestral failing so far as they were concerned.” 


“ There is something peculiar in this,” said Goethe. ‘ Whether it lies 
in the race, in the soil, in the free political constitution, or in the 
healthy tone of education—certainly the English generally appear to 
have certain advantages over many others. Here in Weimar we see 
only a few of them, and, probably by no means the best, but what a 
fine handsome people they are!” 
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Still I would not assert,” replied Eckermann, ‘‘that the young 
English in Weimar are more clever, more intelligent, or better at heart 
than other nations.” 

“ The secret does not lie in these things,” said Goethe. ‘ Neither does 
it lie in birth or riches, it lies in the courage which they have to be that 
for which nature intended them—complete men: that they are also 
sometimes complete fools, I readily allow.” 


“Nothing vitiated or crooked”; “never strange or 
embarrassed”; “fresh young islanders” who could win 
any friulein’s heart ; “ as full of confidence and as casy as 
though they were lords everywhere and the whole world 
belonged to them ”—what a contrast to German youths 
entirely “absorbed in the Idea,” prematurely tamed, 
bereft of all vividness and originality. If German children, 
Goethe concluded, could but be raised after the manner of 
the English then indeed no second Redemption would be 
required. 

Not Goethe only, but many Germans, have had the knack 
of praising Englishmen as Englishmen like to be praised. 
Even in present days have we not had an example of this ? 
Assuredly no compliment that has passed from France to 
England since August last is so treasured in British house- 
holds as that remark of the captured German officer : “ The 
Germans will never be gentlemen; the English will always 
be fools.” On the other hand, no German has ever com- 
mended the English without reservations, as a Frenchman 
might do. Goethe himself, whilst admiring English assur- 
ance, found in English history and institutions no evidence 
that the race was free of original sin. Quite the contrary ; 
and on one occasion, at least, he held that English institu- 
tions reflected a rapacious, materialistic and hypocritical 
view of life, and warned his countrymen not to be deceived 
as to the significance of British “‘ Freedom.” It was no 
credit to the English that they should be exempt from a bad 
conscience ; and they would probably of all peoples remain 
unregenerate the longest, being “‘ without reflection, properly 
so called,” and having no desire, amid the distractions of 
their party system, to “perfect themselves in quict.” 
Richard Wagner, in a moment of patriotic exaltation, 
suggested that in some unknown way German idealism 
would get the better of English practical genius. ‘“ We will 
be more successful at it (colonisation) than the English, to 
whom the world is but a tradesman’s till!” One of those 
neutral observers in the Times who, whilst conveying an 
impression of conspicuous fairness towards the Germans 
contrives at the same time to please the British greatly, has 
compared the present hatred of Germany for England with 
the feeling of envy which exists in some countries of one class 
towards another. A hatred that flatters: in effect, it is the 
legend of the fox and the sour grapes. Nietzsche and Heine, 
the Germans who have said about England the things that 
really hurt, were Germans who had adopted the French point 
of view. 

After Goethe, Herman Ludwig Heinrich Prince Piickler 
Muskau, the German Byron—a very German Byron. No 
German writer before General von Bernhardi caused such 
commotion on these shores. Piickler Muskau took his cue 

from the hostile French critics of English life. Though a 
poseur he succeeded in angering the British. In his Letters 
of a Dead Man he described the boredom of English society, 
its vulgarity of thought, its undisguised arrogance. “ The 
only reason,”’ wrote Piickler Muskau, “* why the English will 
not place Byron near to Shakespeare is because he ridiculed 
their pedantry, would not share their superstitions, and hated 
their hypocrisy.” Ireland was better; barbarous, of 
course, from the European point of view, but jolly. The 
Quarterly and Edinburgh rebuked Piickler Muskau in solemn 
articles, but England felt sore until Dickens made a German 
fool of the man with his caricature of Prince Smorl Tork in 
Pickwick. The book was, however, greatly appreciated by 


continental critics, including Goethe ; it united, they said, 
French vivacity with German thoroughness. We may be 
glad that it was written, if only because we owe to it Goethe’s 
splendid summary of England: “ that wonderful combina- 
tion, that luxurious growth, that insular life which is based 
on boundless wealth and civil freedom, in universal monotony 
and manifold diversity, formal and capricious, active and 
torpid, energetic and dull, the envy and derision of the 
world.” J. M. Honz. 


THE TOWNS OF THE YSER 


F one could still climb the belfry of the Halles of Ypres, 
I which the invaders have ruined, one would see all 
round the ruins of twenty villages and a hundred 
farms. From that high belfry one would see the towns of 
Passchendaele and Bixchoote and others that have become 
famous in the communiqués from Headquarters. To the 
south towards Messines, where many roads cross, stand the 
ruins of Wytschaete and its hospice. At the end of the 
great fights which took place round that commune certain 
batteries of Belgian artillery were authorised to inscribe the 
name of the Commune on their guns. Then the remains of 
the Belgian army took up their position on the Dixmude- 
Nieuport line, and the troops of Sir John French came up to 
entrench themselves before Wytschaete. If one lowered 
one’s gaze, from the top of that tower of 230 feet, one could 
see nearer Ypres the villages of St. Eloi and Neuve Eglise, 
which the English recently retook from the Prussians. It is 
there that the British trenches begin, and looking away to 
the south one would see them stretching away towards 
Armentiéres, Neuve Chapelle, Coinchy. To the south-east 
the towers of Lille could be seen, to the west the North Sea. 
What shall we recover of all those poor communes whose 
white and red houses clustered around Ypres, Dixmude, 
Nieuport and Furnes? Shall we find anything more than 
heaps of shapeless stones ? 

Last summer, before the invasion of my country, I made 
once more a journey to that rich green country which lies 
between the Yser and the sea. Never did a country less 
suggest war. For 200 years peace had brooded over those fresh 
meadows and those vast fields of flax, as blue as the robe of 
the Flemish Virgin. Moreover, in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century the last remains of warlike constructions 
disappeared. For between 1855 and 1860 the ancient 
fortifications of Nieuport and Ypres were demolished. 

Since that time this fruitful land has breathed an in- 
effable quiet. Its pastures and its fields of flax spoke of the 
peaceful life and the agricultural energy of the population. 
Those who owned the pastures supplied a good part of 
Belgium with butter, and sent no small amount to England. 
As for the flax, it was woven into cloth in the looms which 
in the thirteenth century numbered 4,000 at Ypres. The 
town at that time bad 200,000 inhabitants, and was already 
celebrated for its cloth making, as is indicated by the name 
of its great building, the Cloth Hall, which served the manu- 
facturers as a market and a Bourse. That edifice, the most 
spacious that had been built in Belgium, was founded by 
Count Baldwin IX. of Flanders in 1200, and finished about 
1304. Its three facades, in early Gothic style, were com- 
menced therefore about a hundred years after the Church of 
St. Bartholomew the Great in London. At Ypres the stones 
of the Cloth Hall remind one of that beautiful Church of St. 
Bartholomew, and also of the serene old chapel of St. John 
at the Tower of London. However, the style was frankly 
Gothic; the three storeys had beautiful arched windows 
and a corner turret at each end. The great building com- 
manded an immense rectangular Grand’ Place, paved with 
grey stone. These extensive squares are a feature common 
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to all the towns of the Yser. They are perfect models of the 
Place Publique ; the square belongs to all the citizens, and 
on occasions of festivity or alarm can contain the whole 
population of the town. There the cattle markets are held ; 
there hawkers pitch their tents. It is from the square that 
the celebrated processions start out ; such as that of Furnes, 
which ever since the twelfth century has been known by the 
name of the Procession des Pénitents. This procession takes 
place on the last Sunday of July, and represents in the 
medieval setting of the streets scenes from the Passion and 
the Old Testament. The old procession at Ypres sets out 
from the Church of St. Martin, built opposite the Halles. 
This church was dedicated to St. Martin at the same time as 
the Abbey of Westminster; that is to say, in the eleventh 
century, but, like it, was reconstructed later on in the thir- 
teenth century. The choir of the church, which the Ger- 
mans have ruined, is a fine specimen of transition style. It 
has no ambulatory or chapels, and is decorated with the 
remarkable stalls of Veban Taillebart (1598) with a screen 
covered with alabaster statues of saints. 

During the bombardment of Ypres a large number of the 
works of art which were the glory of the large and small com- 
munes of the Yser were saved. But, alas, many have been 
shattered or burnt. Those which were preserved have been 
exhibited at Havre, and may some day be seen in London. 
Everywhere there were rare and exquisite works. In the 
Church of St. Martin especially there was an excellent picture 
by Jan Thomas, a pupil of Rubens, representing an eccle- 
siastic kneeling before the Virgin. It was there also that 
stood the tomb of the celebrated Jansénius, Bishop of Ypres, 
founder of the sect named after him. 

One looked down from the tower upon wide deserted 
streets leading into the Grand’ Place. The extraordinary 
width of the streets is another characteristic of the towns of 
Nieuport, of Dixmude, of Ypres, and of Furnes. These are 
the old wide roads of the flat country, where there was no 
need to economise the surface of the earth, and where the 
sun is seldom too fierce. At Naples and at Genoa the town is 
huddled between the rocky hills and the bay, and the houses 
are built along narrow goat-paths. In the same way, for 
example, at Dinant the streets run very narrow along the 
banks of the river under the shadow of the neighbouring 
cliffs. At Ypres the broad highways stretch out freely. 
They are like the slow, wide, straight canals which cut up in 
every direction the meadows and the uniform fields of 
Western Flanders. The most famous is certainly the Rue 
au Beurre, and the Rue de Lille, which is called there 
“* Belle-Gasthuis.” 

The guides are utterly mistaken when they tell us that half 
a day suffices for a visit to these delicious towns of the Yser, 
which now will never be completely restored from their 
ruins. In every one of them there are—or rather there 
were—a hundred magnificent houses, small or great, modest 
or imposing. I have seen them in the morning in the rosy 
mist which suffused the sleeping towns ; I have seen them 
under the noonday sun when no living being showed itsclf 
outdoors; and I have seen them in the twilight, and then 
they were like those blue decorations which fill the back- 
ground of the early Flemish paintings. I have seen the red- 
brick tower of the Church of St. Nicholas at Ypres, all 
bloody in the evening sun; and the old Tower of the Tem- 
plars, and the Belfry at Nieuport bathed in the morning 
exhalations which have come in from the sea; and the 
Spanish Pavilion at Furnes, glittering in the sun with more 
brilliance than the Cordova leather which decorates the halls 
of the Hétel de Ville in the same Commune. At Ypres one 
walked among miracles. At the very foot of the belfry was 
the Nieuwerk, a charming Renaissance structure, the first 
floor of which was supported by columns like the Doges’ 


Palace at Venice. And nearer the Belfry was the Town 
Hall, a Gothic monument of the fourteenth century, destroyed 
by the Germans of the twentieth. There were old and modern 
pictures in it. The pictures for the most part have been 
saved—Rubens, Brueghels, Ostades. 

And I remember that before I came down from the Belfry 
at Ypres I looked for a long time at all the square towers with 
slate roofs which, with their little clusters of houses, were 
sprinkled about in the distance, at cross roads or near 
bridges on the banks of the canals. And they pointed out 
to me the Tower of Roulers, the little town where the Ger- 
mans placed their great guns in order to destroy more cer- 
tainly all the wonders that were spread out below me in the 
old town, which from all its bells rang a canticle of peace. 

As the reports from the front have already indicated, 
hills are rare between Nieuport and Dixmude and Ypres. 
The land is like a great green and blue cloth furrowed with 
yellow roads and silvery canals. From the canals there run 
innumerable little brooks, which sustain the life of the 
meadows where browsed thousands of white cows, spotted 
with brown and black. In summer the Flemish labourers, 
placid and healthy, steep the flax in the water of the ditches, 
and one sees them, armed with long wooden crooks, sprink- 
ling with water the cloth which whitens in the sun on the 
grass of the fields. Long files of Canada poplars stand 
along the sides of the roads and the canals. The winds from 
the sea have bowed them towards the interior ; their pear- 
shaped crowns stand out against a pale sky, where round 
clouds float upon the western breeze. Sometimes the sky 
darkens, and the cows and the cloth seem less white on the 
darkened grass. A red storm passes and shakes the thin 
poplars and lashes the waters of the canals. 

From the fifteenth-century Belfry at Nieuport, from that 
at Furnes, which was so singularly finished in 1604, from the 
Tower. at St. Nicholas at Dixmude : everywhere one looked 
out over the same tranquil and melancholy landscape. I 
did not know as I walked for four hours from Ypres to Dix- 
mude how precious one day would become the memories I 
was storing up. At Dixmude, in spite of the approach of 
nightfall, I got them to open for me the remarkable Church 
of St. Nicholas that I might admire once more Jordaens’ 
Adoration of the Magi, and the seventeenth-century bap- 
tismal font of marble covered with copper. Idling about 
the streets—it was a Sunday evening—the peasants and the 
townspeople reminded me of those of Brittany. But here 
the men were richer and the soil more fruitful. Was it for 
that reason that 20,000 Belgians watered it with their 
blood in the battle of last October ? 

Next day at dawn a great black fishing boat took me to 
Nieuport along the canalised stream of the Yser. I cannot 
now recall that peaceful voyage without profound emotion 
when I think of the tragedy which has been enacted along 
the banks of that river, and the murderous roar which for 
months has proceeded under that pale sky which stretched 
all round me and melted into the distance into the sea, where 
at this moment thunder the ironclads of England and France. 

I remember, as I write, that my tour in that corner of my 
country began at Furnes. And I know that it was against 
the background of the Grand’ Place at Furnes that King 
Albert reviewed his decimated and exhausted troops after 
the retreat from Antwerp. Before the Chatellerie of 1612, 
where the councils of the Inquisition were held, before the 
Renaissance Corps de Garde, in front of the grave and 
splendid monuments of the past, those troops, ravaged by 
death, were ranged. The bugles sounded over the fields, 
the words of command rang out, the wind fluttered , the 
flags. The English, French and Belgian soldiers were as 
overcome with emotion as the crowd gathered on this last 
fragment of the Fatherland. JEAN DE BosscHERE. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE war may not have inspired much good literature, 
but it has produced a great many good cartoons 
everywhere. In England Mr. Will Dyson’s powers, 
already familiar to readers of the Daily Herald, have become 
known to the bourgeoisie through his Kultur cartoons, which 
were shown at the Leicester Galleries and have since been 
published by Mr. Paul in what is one of the most imposing 
volumes ever done at the price (2s.). Mr. Haselden, of the 
Mirror, has also done very well. A selection of his Big and 
Little Willie efforts has just been published at a shilling by 
Chatto & Windus and the Fine Art Society. The “ Fore- 
word ” (Anglice, Preface) states that, “In common . . . with 
the great captains of caricature, Mr. Haselden never allows 
his satire to degenerate into venom, as witness the report that 
when one of these ‘ Willie ’ cartoons was passed the other day 
from ours into the German trenches it was hailed with up- 
roarious laughter.” That story gives one the same sort of 
feeling as did the Christmas truce. Mr. Haselden shares it : 
the motto on his title-page is, ‘‘ Dieser Verdammte Krieg ! ” 
I don’t know about the generalisation concerning the “ great 
captains of caricature ” ; in a world like ours there is a place 
even for venom, if by “‘ venom ” is meant anything which will 
hurt anybody. But it is true that most British caricaturists 
prefer leg-pulling to lacerating, and Mr. Haselden is certainly 
the best leg-puller alive. If there is anything more surprising 
than the fluent humour of his drawing, it is the range of his 
allusion ; and if there is anything more surprising than the 
variety of his knowledge, it is the inexhaustibility of his 
invention. Since the war began, with these two stock figures 
of the large and the small Willy, he has produced a series of 
drawings as fresh and diverse as his drawings in peace-time ; 
and even then, when he has a whole universe of fatuities, 
vanities, ironies, and small inconveniences to range over, one 
continually wonders how it is the man does not go stale. He 
works on a small scale, and once having discovered his means 
of expression, he does not make technical experiments. But 
he never palls. 
* * * 


There is certainly no embargo on “ venom ” on the Conti- 
nent. The English newspapers have reproduced a good 
many of the German war cartoons. But I should hardly 
think that those reproduced have been the best available. 
They mostly seem to be taken from papers like Kladdera- 
daisch, Ulk, and Der Brummer, which, although they occa- 
sionally publish striking things, cannot compare for skill of 
drawing and force of satire with Jugend and Simplicissimus. 
I saw a good many numbers of these two papers in the earlier 
months of the war, and they were certainly going strong. 
Many of the cartoons were of so obseene and gruesome a 
character that English papers would not care to reprint them. 
They vied with the French cartoons of the Boer War era. 
I remember one ghastly one which would make Mr. Bernard 
Partridge’s hair stand on end—a company of pale and tat- 
tered corpses (I think Sir E. Grey, the King, President Poin- 
caré, and the Tsar) strung up on trees, to be pecked by the 
crows and laundered by the wind, like the hanged thieves in 
Villon. That is a mild example of the more violent kind of 
German war cartoon. Had an English artist ventured on 
such a theme, he would probably have treated it symbolically 
and made his corpses ridiculous. His figures would have 
been dead dolls; the German ones were genuine carcases 
emitting the odours of decomposition. It is a taste, like 
another, as Mr. Hueffer would say. But cartoons of hate do 


not monopolise Jugend and Simplicissimus. They have had 
a great deal of good-tempered sport with the British soldier. 
There was one picture of four bored-looking British officers 
yawning round a camp-fire, one of them observing : “ This is 
getting tedious, I think I shall take a week-end home.” In 
a way the cartoonist was unconsciously prophetic, except that 
the “ week-ends ” have been officially organised. There was 
another of a Briton tottering into action with a load on his 
back that would tax the strength of an outside porter : golf- 
clubs, a cricket bat, a football, and a large tin bath. And 
there was a really funny one of adisgusted British officer se: .d 
at table in a German prison amid a crowd of captured Russian 
officers, who were cramming large gobbets into their mouths 
with knives and fists: “I don’t mind fighting with these 
comrades-in-arms, but I certainly object to eating with 
them.”’ It was scarcely just, no doubt, to the Russians ; but 
it was certainly complimentary to us. That is a frequent 
note in the attacks on us : we are the really superior people 
who have betrayed our younger brothers to the barbarians. 


* » * 


On the whole the American cartoons have been as good as 
any. There is, as a rule, not much distinction of drawing 
about the ordinary American newspaper cartoon reproduced 
here, but there is usually point in the idea or wit in the super- 
scription. A typical example was that representing an 
English liner on the water flying a pennon “ Britannia Rules 
the Waves” and a German submarine under the water 
trailing the announcement “ Germania Waives the Rules.” 
But at least one American paper has produced throughout the 
war cartoons superbly drawn as well as striking in comment. 
That is the Masses. It is a large, freely illustrated Socialist 
monthly with a coloured cover; and it is equal, I should 
imagine, to any propagandist comic journal in the world. 
Its reading-matter is not uniformly good, though much of it 
is exceedingly amusing and some of it inspiring ; but the pic- 
tures are always firstrate. The cruelties and squalors of our 
civilisation are not their only subject ; social satire generally 
has a place. For instance, in the current number we have a 
drawing by Cornelia Barns of two appalling nuts talking at a 
bar to a tooth-displaying female nut : ‘“‘ Was This The Face 
That Launched a Thousand Ships?” But most of them 
have a bearing on politics, and they range from the most 
ferocious exposure to the gentle allegory of another work in 
the current issue, representing two furry little animals con- 
versing in a yard : 


First Skunk : Have you contributed anything to the Foundation ? 
SEeconD SkunK: What Foundation ? 
First Skunk: To investigate the cause of the smell around this 
section. 
* * * 


The war has not entirely diverted the Masses artists from 
their normal preoccupation with what Mr. Dyson compre- 
hensively calls “Fat.” But they have done unusually 
good things on it. Their attitude with respect to the con- 
tending parties is detached and impartial. They leave to 
other people the business of deciding who was the immediate 
cause of the war. Their tone was set by a cartoon at the 
beginning of the war. On various patches of Europe stood 
small uniformed figures, all stretching their arms upwards in 
supplication to the sky. High in the cloudy heavens a 
gigantic nebulous figure reposed, smiling abstractedly and 
stroking his beard. Without denouncing one country more 
than another, and preaching continually on Carlyle’s text of 
the dozen British and the dozen French peasants who had 
no quarrel, the Masses cartoonists have escaped monotony. 
It is a feat. SOLOMON EAGLE. 
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according to Mr. Johnson’s picture, determined to “ see 

NEW at k life ’ like her brothers : to go everywhere, know everybody, 

Taam ae ae kin Benes tees er, 6s. Fish get everything—and give nothing. She sets apart certain 
ated ¢ me . Ae Ee eye isher years for the purpose: when time is up, she settles down 

? : to business or matrimony. Her face is her fortune, and she 

The Eternal Triangle. By Linpsay Russewt. Ward, ji, wise to forestall depreciation in the market. Even 
Lock. 6s. during her crowded hour of glorious life she is poor: what 
There is a double interest in The Salamander. In the matters that when she has a score of men, millionaires, 


first place, it is very well written, and even better con- 
structed—constructed like a good play, so that all the various 
difficulties in which the central character finds herself 
involved remain live issues almost to the end, each involving 
the others, and half-a-dozen mutually exclusive solutions 
present themselves as possibilities, until at last the excite- 
ment grows fast and furious in the quickening uncertainty 
as to which possibility will be materialised in fact. One 
fault of the book is the length of its preliminaries ; but the 
last hundred pages go far to redeem this fault, and, indeed, 
nearly justify the delay by culmination of the things 
delayed. In the second place, the central character herself, 
the Salamander, is a highly interesting person—rather, a 
highly interesting type. For the salamander—an animal 
second only to the phoenix in the affection of Euphuists 
and such-like natural historians—is distinguished by its 
ability to play with fire. It never learns to dread the 
fire, because it is never burnt : for the same reason, it is never 
shy. Like its little brother the phoenix, it rises from ashes ; 
only they are not its own ashes, they are other people’s. 
It is in this matter of immunity that, I think, Mr. Owen 
Johnson’s analogy breaks down; for we should be little 
thrilled by his heroine’s adventures if she were really 
immune. She plays with fire, and part of what she gets 
out of her playing is the exquisite terror that she may at 
any moment scorch her fingers. She is daring on principle 
and provocative by profession. She exploits passions 
which she never intends to satisfy and affections which 
she is utterly incapable of requiting. She by no means 
keeps her admirers at arm’s length, but she trusts to her 
cool head to keep her out of harm’s way; and, of course, 
there is always the danger that she may go too far. Her 
days are salad-days—but it is only a potato salad. When 
Shakespeare’s Cleopatra claims to have once been green in 
judgment and cold in blood, we believe in the greenness 
and disbelieve in the coldness. The Salamander is the 
very opposite of Cleopatra: she is as cold-blooded as a 
fish, but her judgment is as hoary and grey as the world. 
She has no green, but all the speculation of a Stock Ex- 
change, in those eyes that she does glare with. Or, if you 
will, she has a grey head on green shoulders: and if she 
loses it, she loses everything. There is no question of her 
losing her heart: she has no heart to lose, and that is how 
she saves her face. She “ keeps straight’ where some of 
her sisters would “‘ go wrong,” not because she has higher 
principles, but because she has lower motives: not because 
she is a better woman, but because she is a better commercial 
traveller. Her purity is not of the spirit nor even of the 
flesh, but merely of the flesh-pots. She boasts a technical 
and academic virtue. She is half a virgin and half a 
prostitute and wholly an abomination. 

Now Mr. Johnson makes two mistakes in his handling 
of this delicate theme—mistakes which tend somewhat 
to spoil his novel, both as a work of art and as a socio- 
logical document. He fancies that his Salamander is the 
special product of the twentieth century and America, 
whereas really she is of all times and places : the Salamander 
of New York is the demi-vierge of Paris—and who shall 
declare that she may not be found in Peckham Rye? 
Doubtless the shifting multifarious societies of New York 
afford her special opportunities. She comes to town, 


judges, whatnot, to furnish her with dinners and motor- 
rides and bouquets ? And this brings me to Mr. Johnson’s 
other mistake. That men of all kinds and classes may make 
fools of themselves over worthless and calculating young 
women is no doubt true, but they do not go down in 
swathes before the charms of one particular young woman, 
unless she is out-of-the-way charming. And Mr. Johnson 
never for a moment succeeds in dazzling us with his central 
and typical Salamander, Doré Baxter. His estimate of 
her moral potentialities is quite absurdly lenient. She is 
not only all that I have suggested above, she is also a thief : 
at least, she arranges with an itinerant vendor of lingerie 
to bring his wares up when a young man is in her room, 
provokes the young man into buying the lingerie for her, 
and subsequently (still by arrangement) sells it back to the 
itinerant vendor for a sum in cash. Her cruelty is beyond 
belief. The moment her vanity is touched by any man’s 
failure to make love to her this is how she behaves : 

She changed suddenly from the passion of protest to almost a cares- 
sing delight, ready to turn into a hundred shapes to overwhelm him. 
For this perfect discipline of his rushed her on. She would find under 
the observer the spark of the savage! Perhaps it was because she had 
no fear that she played so boldly, recognising in him the true gentleman, 
and womanlike, presuming on this knowledge. 

He continued like a statue. She was not quiet a moment, flitting to 
and fro near him, dangerously near him, with a hundred coquetries of 
movement, half-revealing poses, sudden flashes of the eyes, confiding 
smiles, all tantalising, insinuating, caressing, tender, provoking, filled 
with the zest of a naughty child. 

I have said that Salamanders have no hearts to lose : 
Doré loses hers twice over, and once at least the loss is 
apparently meant to be a genuine and generous one—but 
here again she is unconvincing. The truth is, her baseness 
is so complete that one cannot reconcile with it either her 
powers or her possibilities : it is so extreme as to be annoy- 
ing, trivial, futile——and so she does not hang together. 
But there is much in Mr. Johnson’s book besides Doré— 
much acute understanding of character, vivid painting of 
social manners and customs, and sympathetic feeling for 
sincere and beautiful things. 

A Shadow of ’57 is not a bad story, though scarcely 
a good one. It is highly conventional, both in its Anglo- 
Indian setting and in its coincidence-ridden plot. In the 
handling of the latter there is a good deal of dexterity, and 
the characters are simply drawn. The shadow which °57 
casts forward is the influence which the panic-stricken 
behaviour of a girl in the Mutiny exercises, many years 
later, after she has married and seen her son grow up and 
enter the army, on that son’s love affairs. The main 
psychological interest is in the jealousies and intrigues of 
a Eurasian girl, who, true to the conventions of insular 
novelists, is greatly given to jealousy and intrigue. 

In The Eternal Triangle again the theme is—as the title 
rather broadly hints—not unconventional, but the setting, 
being in the upper circles of Australian society and politics, 
is a refreshing change for English readers. There are two 
triangles, both of the eternal kind, and they interlock, 
like a puzzle: in short, old materials are here ingeniously 
re-fashioned. We get a priceless sketch of one political 
oration ; 


He tore Hartley’s speech to threads, held up its metaphors to derision, 
decried its extreme Socialism, its schemes, its intrigue, flung at last a 
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vital and crushing question that seemed to need no answer—the question 
as to how far the Opposition had allied themselves with an outside 
party pledged to trample the flag of England in the dust, and make the 
word of freedom a mockery ? 
Instead of which they didn’t ought. Also the verses at the 
chapter-heads, which the author rashly confesses to having 
written for the most part himself, are like tnis : 
Little child! Little child! O what shall you bring 
Into a life grown dull and dour ? 
A gift of roses, or the thorn’s cruel sting ? 
You hold in your wee hands so much power ! 
But the bulk of the book is not ill-written, the plot is 
well sustained, and the feeling for character and emotion 
is sincere. GERALD GOULD. 


MONSIGNOR BENSON 
Hugh: Memoirs of a Brother. By ArTrnur CHRISTOPHER 
Benson. With Illustrations. Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

This book does just what it set out to do—which was, not 
to furnish a formal biography, but “to fix scenes and 
memories before they suffered from any dim obliteration of 
time,”’ to recapture something of the vividness of a remark- 
able personality as it appeared to an affectionate and 
sympathetic intimate. 

It is just an attempt to show Hugh as he showed himself, freely and 

unaffectedly, to his own circle ; and I am sure that this deserves to be 
told, for the one characteristic which emerges whenever I think of him 
is that of a beautiful charm, not without a touch of wilfulness and even 
petulance about it, which gave him a childlike freshness, a sparkling 
zest, that aerated and enlivened all that he did or said. 
The difficulties in the way of this particular kind of biography 
are great. But Mr. A. C. Benson’s gifts are precisely the 
gifts required. He can be frank about personal things 
without ever touching a false note : his feelings are so warm, 
so straightforward and so sincere that his tribute to a 
brother’s memory is just such as any brother might desire. 
Even his literary faults become in this connection personal 
virtues : that extreme ingenuousness which has often in his 
work invited the legitimate ironies of the scoffer is here an 
added grace—as, for instance, when he quite seriously 
tells us: 

Hugh once told me that he envied my sosienuio; but on another 
occasion, when I said I had nothing to write about, and feared I had 
written too many books, Hugh said: “* Why not write a book about 
having nothing to write about ?” It was good advice, and I took it. 


From pages full of the little reminiscences which illustrate 
character it is hard to extract any which shall specially 
do so: but here is an outstanding characteristic :-— 


“I find injustice or offensiveness to myself or anyone else,”’ he once 
wrote, “ the hardest of all things to forgive.” We concurred in detesting 
the habit of licensing oneself to speak one’s mind, and the unpleasant 
English trait of confusing sincerity with frank brutality. There is a 
sort of Englishman who thinks he has a right, if he feels cross or con- 
temptuous, to lay bare his mood without reference to his companion’s 
feelings ; and this seemed to us both the ugliest of phenomena. 


And this in spite of the fact that Robert Hugh Benson seems 
to have been extraordinarily sure of his own judgment, 
indifferent to outside discouragement or blame. Another 
interesting contradiction appears in his childhood’s con- 
fidence, its lack of timorousness or shyness, and its sudden 
imaginative terrors :— 

Hugh would under no circumstances and for no considerations ever 
consent to go into a room in the dark by himself, being extremely 
imaginative and nervous ; and . . . on one occasion when he was asked 
what he expected to befall him, he said with a shudder and a stammer : 
“To fall over a mangled corpse, squish ! into a pool of gore.” 


There is a lot of character, again, in this reference, made 
during his last illness, to a certain “ militant Protestant ” : 
“ Yes,” said Hugh, “he spoke of me the other day as a 





* hell-hound ’—not very tactful!” But most of all, we 
imagine, is character revealed in this :— 

A priest told me that soon after Hugh’s death he had to rebuke a 
tipsy Irishman, who was an ardent Catholic, and greatly devoted to 
Hugh. The priest said, “* Are you not ashamed to think that Mon- 
signor’s eye may be on you now, and that he may see how you disgrace 
yourself ?”’ To which, he said, the Irishman replied, with perhaps a 
keener insight into Hugh’s character than his director, * Oh, no, I can 
trust Monsignor not to take advantage of me. I am sure that he will 
not come prying and spying about. He always believed whatever I 
chose to tell him, God bless him !”’ 

The chapters on the conversion to Catholicism will 
probably be found by many to be the most interesting : 
they are enlightened, impartial and sympathetic, and 
involve considerable subtlety in the estimation of personality 
and its reaction to the appeals made by different forms of 
faith. “My brother was not sceptical nor analytic; he 
needed the repose of a large submission, of obedience to an 
impersonal ideal ’’—that is the simplest sentence in the 
analysis, and it is in no way, of course, meant for a summary 
or a solution. The criticism of the novels is given with the 
same impartial friendliness. They were too intimately a 
part of their author’s spiritual life to be treated, in a book 
like this, merely as literature; nor, indeed, were they con- 
ceived or written as literature pure and simple. One critic 
denounced them as “the most detestable kind of tract,” 
and though we do not think Mr. Benson is justified in saying 
the criticism entails “something dull, boorish and pro- 
vincial,”’ it is the sort of condemnation that could not have 
been uttered save by one without understanding of Mon- 
signor Benson’s faith, without comprehension of his ideals. 


A SMALL MASTERPIECE 
A History of Philosophy. By Ciement C. J. Wess. 
Williams & Norgate (Home University Library). 

1s. net. 

Mr. Webb, whose great edition of John of Salisbury is 
caviare to the general on account both of its language and 
its subject, here condescends to the opposite extreme, and 
compresses into two hundred and fifty pages, for popular 
consumption, a subject-matter of perhaps unequalled com- 
plexity. No one, we venture to say, could have done it 
better. The stages of philosophical development are for- 
tunately in themselves clear—at any rate as regards Euro- 
pean thought, which is all that any “ history of philosophy ” 
can reasonably be expected to touch. Before Socrates, the 
gropings of powerful but bewildered minds amid con- 
ceptions which gave no distinction between matter and 
spiritual principle, and so sought an answer to the riddle 
of reality in easy physical formule; mixed with these, 
mysticisms whose extent and depth we can now never hope 
to estimate accurately; then, the Platonic revolution— 
founded, like all revolutions, on a union of what was good 
in the discarded order with a vital new discovery ; Aristotle ; 
the dissolving beauties of neo-Platonism; the change in 
way of thought inaugurated by Christianity ; the battling, 
throughout the Dark and Middle Ages, of keen intellects 
against the limiting force of dogma and of systems “ gutted,” 
by time and change and ignorance, of their spiritual content ; 
the destructive energy of Bacon (whose constructive service 
was to natural science, not philosophy) ; finally, the great 
new régime begun by Descartes. These divisions are clear 
and familiar; what is difficult beyond expression is to 
adjust the relative importances and reduce this vast pano- 
rama to sequence and perspective. To do this briefly is 
impossible save by sacrifice of innumerable points which 
this or that historian might well consider essential. Mr. 
Webb has applied to his task an enormous erudition and an 
unfailing taste. His perspective is almost beyond criticism, 
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and he has so adjusted the explanation of problems to the 
unfolding of ‘‘ systems ” as to achieve both the unity of a 
narrative and the unity of an instruction. 

Where most is excellent, praise and blame seem equally 
futile. But it is worth drawing special attention to points 
where the size of the difficulty overcome accentuates the 
skill shown in overcoming it. Such are: the sketch of the 
influence of Christianity on speculation, the story of the 
changing meanings of the word “ idea” through the ages, 
and the exposition of Kant. We scarcely expect to be 
believed when we say that the essentials of Kant’s teaching 
are put in a few pages in such a way that they might well be 
grasped even by the beginner who was seeking a literal 
“introduction” to philosophy. Admirable, too, is the 
gauging of the importance of Descartes. One might say 
roughly, ‘“‘ No Descartes, no Locke ; no Locke, no Hume ; 
no Hume, no Kant; no Kant, no Hegel, and, indeed, no 
recent philosophy worth talking about, except perhaps 
Croce, who, for all his high appreciation of Kant, owes more 
to Vico.”” Mr. Webb makes no such crude statement, but 
his narrative would illustrate while modifying it. (He 
does not, by the way, mention Vico at all). 

A few blemishes may be noted. The writing is occa- 
sionally difficult—not philosophically, through its subject, 
but grammatically, through its style. Democritus, who 
was in point of time earlier than Plato, is left out, for 
convenience, until we come to the chapter on ‘“ Successors 
of Plato ”’—which might confuse the beginner. The state- 
ment that “in a world wherein, according to the Stoics .. . 
the whole course of events is rigidly determined or pre- 
destined, it might well be that nothing could be otherwise 
than it is without a corresponding change in everything 
else” neither says what it means nor, presumably, means 
what it implies. On page 190 a trifling misprint spoils an 
important sentence; on page 215 the distinction drawn 
between the views of Fichte and Berkeley does the latter, 
perhaps, a little injustice by the incompleteness of its state- 
ment about him. Our “ beginner,” at any rate, with only 
Mr. Webb’s previous exposition of Berkeley to keep him 
straight, might find it a little misleading. But one has to 
pry into almost absurd detail to find any fault at all with 
this really wonderful little book. 


WHAT ARE THE MATERIALS FOR 
ECONOMIC STUDY? 

Materials for the Study of Elementary Economics. Edited 
by Leon Carrott MarsHatt, CuesteR WHITNEY 
Wricar, and James ALFRED FIELD, of the Department 
of Political Economy, University of Chicago. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 12s. net. 


On December 5th, 1914, in the course of a review of 
Select Documents in Economic History, by Messrs. Bland, 
Brown and Tawney, we ventured the suggestion that a 
similar book of materials for the study of Political Economy 
itself might afford a much-needed stimulus to the teaching 
of that somewhat arid subject. The University of Chicago 
Press now sends us a copy of a work, published in 1913, of 
which the fourth impression has recently been issued, and 
for which it is claimed that it supplies what is required. 

The Materials for the Study of Elementary Economics is 
ertainly an enterprising work. Here we have reproduced, 
in a volume of 927 pages, no fewer than 267 extracts, by the 
reading of which the student is supposed to elucidate the 
professorial lecture or the text-book study. In a series of 
chapters we find thus illustrated Wants, Natural Resources, 
Human Beings as Economic Factors, Capital Goods as 
Economic Factors, The Organisation of Industry, Markets 
and Trading, Value, Money and Prices, Credit and Banking, 





Foreign Exchanges, Tariff Policy, Rent, Wages, Labour 
Problems, Interest, Profits, Public Finance and Social 
Reform. 

This is an aggravating book, with all the morbid fascina- 
tion of a dictionary! It is aggravating because it gives so 
much, and yet falls so very far short of what is required. 
To the extent of more than four-fifths of its volume it lays 
before us, not what the economist has to study, but what 
somebody has written about it. No doubt it is convenient 
for the class, or for the lonely student, thus to read snippets 
from a hundred different authors of all ages and of 
all nationalities, though the principle on which the choice 
of authors has been made is not apparent. Along with 
extracts from Adam Smith, James Mill, J. S. Mill, Stanley 
Jevons, Bastiat, Bébhm-Bawerk, and F. A. Walker we get a 
good deal from “ F. H. Streightoff ”’ and other writers who 
have, to put it mildly, not yet attained classic authority. 
But this is not bringing the student to the actual thing that 
he is studying, any more than the best possible coll» ction 
of the writings of chemists affords a substitute for laboratory 
practice. We can, if we like, do something, even in economics, 
to bring the student into actual personal contact with the 
subject-matter. But visits to markets and workhouses, 
banks and docks, factories and mines, a Trade Union office 
and a meeting of the Local Pensions Committee are not 
easy to organise, and are necessarily limited by locality. 
Neither a strike nor a bankruptcy, neither a bad harvest 
nor an “extension of the margin of cultivation,” can be 
commanded as a laboratory experiment. All forms of 
social organisation, from a cricket club to a Cabinet, have, 
however, the characteristic that they secrete documents ; 
and these documents, which range from mere forms and rules 
up to epoch-making reports, convey to those who know 
how to handle them a much more vivid realisation of the 
phenomena themselves, and the organisation in which they 
are embodied, than any mere description or exposition of 
theory. There is, in fact, a real likeness in this respect 
between the needs of the student of history, for whom 
collections of documents—not extracts from other historians 
—are now provided, and the purely academic student of 
contemporary economics, who is almost as much cut off as 
the historian from the phenomena that he is studying. 
Putting it at its lowest, the student who reads some genuine 
Trade Union rules, accounts, and manifestoes, or has under 
his eyes the “document” presented by the employers to 
their recalcitrant workmen—-still better, if these are supple- 
mented by a real Profit and Loss Account of a factory and 
a genuine workman’s budget—will gain a more vital under- 
standing of the professor’s exposition of where Trade 
Unionism fails than the student who merely looks up what 
all the other professors have said about the subject. The 
student who has the good fortune actually to take part in a 
labour struggle, or to serve on the committee of a Co-opera- 
tive Society, will, of course, understand even better; but 
this we cannot all hope to do. Failing the actual personal 
experience, we want at least thedocuments. The book before 
us recognises this need, and gives the student a few of the 
documents themselves—a scale of piecework wages, the 
rules of an American Trade Union, a bill of exchange, a 
clearing-house weekly statement, an anti-trust Act, the 
“platform ” of the Socialist Party, and some quite good 
illustrative extracts from official reports. But these docu- 
ments, which very incompletely cover the ground, only 
account for about ten per cent. of the 927 pages. All the 
remainder are occupied, not with “ materials ” for economic 
study, but with extracts from what other people have said 
about the various subjects. There is still room for an 
enterprising publisher and an eager young economist to 
give us a collection of the documents of all phases of contem- 
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porary economic life, such as were enumerated in Tae New 
STaTESMAN of December 5th last, classified under the various 
chapter headings of the text book, with brief explanatory 
notes, references to professorial and other dicta, a few tables 
of statistics, and (what the Chicago volume inexcusably lacks) 
an index. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


English Medical Women: Glimpses of their Work in Peace and War. 
By A. H. Bennett. With a Preface by SrepHEN Pacer. Pitman. 
8s. 6d. 

This brief series of sketches is written with a considerable amount 
of exultation. It was only in 1872 that the London School of Medicine 
for Women was founded, when the pioneers of medical women had 
retreated from Edinburgh in discouragement after their four years’ 
struggle. In 1876 the passing of the Medical (Qualifications) Act 
removed the only legal obstacle which prevented women from becoming 
doctors. By this time the only medical qualifications which remain 
closed to women are the medical degrees of Oxford and Cambridge. 
The second part of the book illustrates the work which is being done 
by women who have received the hard-earned qualifications. In Red 
Cross work, maternity cases, and the care of children women are 
already doing their full share. It is astonishing to think that until 
years so comparatively recent women were actually debarred from 
performing these necessary tasks. This book records one of the most 
satisfying episodes of the history of feminism. 


The Balkan Cockpit. By W. H. Crawrorp Price. T. Werner 
Laurie. 10s. 6d. net. 

There are three books that are still needed about the Balkan War— 
the Bulgarian, Greek, and Servian staff histories ; it would perhaps be 
too much to expect the Turkish staff to write the history of a war 
which it could not conduct. Meanwhile we are provided by a number 
of gentlemen with various substitutes, all of which are more or less 
inadequate. Mr. Price was through the war with the Greeks, and his 
principal familiarity is with Salonika. His illustrations are quite 
good, but unfortunately his maps are negligible ; it is not easy to follow 
operations among mountains upon maps which only indicate rivers, 
unless we are intended to infer the tangle of the Lower Balkans from 
the plethora of fur-boas which fill the intervals. He has been honoured 
with a‘number of autograph portraits by the Greek Royal Family, but 
he need not have disfigured some of his excellent illustrations with such 
sub-editorial captions as the observation that M. Pashitch “ has been 
aptly called ‘the Grand Old Man of Servia.’”’ His account of the 
Greco-Bulgarian friction in Salonika is detailed and interesting. 


An Englishwoman in a Turkish Harem. Py Grace Exison. Methuen. 
5s. net. 

Miss Ellison’s principal object is to vindicate the Turk and demon- 
strate the reality of his recent progress. She wishes us to believe that 
feminism is rampant in Constantinople: the Minister of Marine is a 
feminist and there are several women writers—whose works, by the 
way, the author has not read. The pathetic outbreak of women in 
Constantinople after the revolution against Abdul certainly bore witness 
to unrest in the harem ; but the male Turk, we had thought, was by no 
means completely converted. The decline in polygamy is a step 
forward ; but appreciation of this advance is qualified by the know'edge 
that the royal family has had monogamy forced upon it on account of 
the expense to the State of maintaining large broods of princes, and that 
the reason why wealthy Turks prefer one wife is alleged to be the cost 
of dressing a larger harem in Paquin gowns. But it is clear that 
between 1908 and 1913 the Young Turk régime had done something to 
advance the position of women. They could now appear in public 
unattended and keep more conveniently late hours. Miss Ellison has 
very little to say of the male Turk. The master of the harem she 
visited was never at home during her stay, and it is still difficult for 
Turkish women to meet men who are not blood relatives. She met 
Enver Pasha, however, and describes him as a man totally wanting in 
initiative, an able subordinate, but no good as a leader. The bock bas 
a short introduction on the Turks by Prof. E. G. Browne “ testifying 
to my belief in the virtues of that much-maligned and ill-used race.” 


THE CITY 


NDERS for an issue of £15,000,000 of Treasury bills 

worked out at an average of about 3} per cent., and 
over £44,000,000 were applied for. These bills are 

due six months hence, and as there are in the market French, 
Russian and Japanese Treasury bills, due in eight and nine 
months, it is possible to make a comparison of the values 
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placed in London upon the short-dated obligations of the 
respective Governments. While British Treasury bills fetch 
‘£8 15s. per cent., the French can be bought to yield 4} per 
cent., the Russian to produce 4§ per cent., and the Japanese 
to bring in 5} per cent. The notification that the Treasury 
will in future accept applications in unlimited quantities for 
Treasury bills, at fixed rates, is an innovation which has 
attracted a good deal of attention ; first, because this may 
enable the war to be financed some months longer without the 
issue of a long-dated loan, and second, because it will probably 
reduce the profits of those houses which made a speciality of 
tendering for the bills. In adopting fixed rates, varying from 
time to time according to cireumstances, the Government is 
merely following the example of cities like Manchester and 
Liverpool. The system of tenders is out of date. The New 
York exchange keeps low, which is not surprising in view of 
our enormous imports from, and reduced exports to, the 
United States; the Amsterdam exchange has, however, 
moved sharply in our favour, and London may soon be 
importing gold from that centre, probably German gold. 
The inability of the Canadian Northern Railway to pay 
interest on its Income Debenture Stock should be no surprise 
to readers of this column. The outlook is bad also for Grand 
Trunk issues, and if the present upward movement in that 
company’s securities continues, holders should sell. An 
increased crop will assist Canada and her railways consider- 
ably, but prices will probably go lower before that comes off. 
There has been an increased demand for Russian municipals. 
The Kieff Tramways 5 per cent. Loan at 83}? seems the 
cheapest of the lot, and this price includes a full half-year’s 
coupon. Certainly the experience with Austrian and Hun- 
garian loans bears out the opinion that has sometimes been 
expressed that good municipal loans are less liable to depre- 
ciation than Government loans of the same countries. The 
series of good shipping reports continues, and I prophesy 
much higher prices in this division. 
* * * 


The German Banks have published their reports for the 
year 1914 as usual, and, on the whole, these institutions do 
not seem to have suffered very much. It is during the present 
year that they will feel the full effects of the war. Berlin 
shows the same phenomenon as London in having cheap 
money for short-time loans, but comparatively dear rates for 
loans of longer duration. A circumstance which apparently 
annoyed the German papers was that Russian and Belgian 
paper money had reached a premium as compared with 
German money, owing, they say, to the large demand created 
by the German authorities for Russian and Belgian paper 
money with which to pay for requisitions in occupied portions 
of Russian Poland and Belgium. To put an end to this state 
of affairs, the German Government have now decreed that in 
any such portions of Russian Poland as are in their occupa- 
tion, 100 German marks shall be accepted at the fixed equi- 
valent to 60 roubles and in Belgium at the fixed equi- 
valent of frs. 125. 

* * * 

Most of the German Banks are reducing their dividends by 
from 1 to 2 per cent. The Dresdner Bank report shows a 
profit, after allowing for depreciation, of M.41,650,000 as 
against M.43,447,000 in 1918, and this may be taken as typical. 
Special reference is made to the London branch, and to the 
fact that the balance sheet of that branch had not been 
received, although hopes of its appearance had been held out. 
The Bank has dealt with this awkward position by !eaving the 
London branch entirely out of its accounts, but it mentions 
that, according to the report of the liquidator, the branch was 
in a position to meet all its liabilities. The directors add 
that they think they are justified in anticipating that no losses 





will arise from the London branch or from their participation 
in the Paris Bank of J. Allard & Co. Excluding its London 
Agency, the Dresdner Bank had 4,807 employees at the end 
of the year, of whom 1,400 have been called up for military 
service, and 81 have already been killed. It is interesting to 
note that the Bank is paying 30 per cent. of salary to the next 
of kin of all unmarried employees called up for service, and 
60 per cent., plus an allowance for each child, to married 
employees. Another bank, the Bank fiir Handel Und 
Industrie, states in its report that out of its 3,019 male em- 
ployees, 1,164 had been called up for service, and 76 had met 
their death. From other sources one hears that business 
hours have been reduced by all the Berlin Banks, and it is 
evident that the effects of the war are making themselves 
more and more perceptible in German banking and finance. 
* * ~ 


The trouble between Japan and China draws attention to 
the securities of those countries owned in Europe. Dealing 
first with Japan, it will be seen that these amount to a respect- 
able total, the bulk of which is held in this country. One or 
two of the loans were issued also in France, and one Japanese 
Loan figures in the New York List ; but it may safely be said 
that something like 80 per cent. of the total of Japanese 
Government and Municipal Loans held abroad are in the pos- 
session of British investors. The Japanese Government 
Loans which are quoted in London are six in number, the 
total amount issued being about £113,500,000 ; £45,500,000 
of this consists of 4 per cent. Loans, £56,500,000 of 44 per 
cent., and £11,500,000 of the 5 per cent. type. The loss to 
the British investor on these loans is considerable, as will be 
seen from the following current prices, the original price at 
which they were sold to the British investor being indicated 
in brackets: the 4 per cent. loans are selling at 694 (90 and 
95), the 4} per cent. at 85 (90), and the 5 per cent. at 91} 
(994). Then there are £12,000,000 of South Manchurian 
Railway 4} and 5 per cent. Loans, guaranteed by the 
Japanese Government, issued at 98 and 97, which now stand 
at 80} and 91} respectively. 

* + * 


On the strength of the alliance with Great Britain, Japan- 
ese Municipalities have been able to buy from native finan- 
ciers their waterworks, tramways, etc., by méans of money 
borrowed in this country on comparatively cheap terms, and 
out of the seventy-six foreign town loans quoted in the Stock 
Exchange Official List, nine are those of Japanese cities. 
Tokyo has borrowed nearly seven million sterling from this 
country, Osaka three and a half millions, Yokohama slightly 
over one million, and Nagoya just under the million. With 
the exception of two small harbour and waterworks loans, 
which are of the 6 per cent. type, all these Municipal Loans 
are 5 per cent. Here also prices have fallen appreciably. 
The Nagoya 5 per cent. Sterling Bonds which were issued in 
May, 1909, at 954 per cent., are practically unsaleable, whilst 
the Osaka and Yokohama 5 per cent. Sterling Bonds, issued 
in April, 1909, at 95, and in July, 1906, at par respectively, 
were last dealt in at 80 and 85. Japan’s financial position is 
unsatisfactory ; the country obviously required a long period 
of peace to recover from the heavy burdens placed upon it 
by the war with Russia. Taxation is already excessive. It 
is difficult to see how she can make good her likely political 
conquest of China if she cannot raise capital in Europe or 
America for the purpose, and this hardly appears probable. 
It may be that Japan will escape another war ; but the out- 
look is very obscure, and holders of Japanese securities would 
probably be well advised to sell while they can. Even if 
things right themselves, a period of crisis will most probably 
intervene before that occurs, when prices are likely to be 
lower than they are now. Emit Davies. 
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THE 


OLISH VICTIMS 
RELIEF FUND 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


I. J. PADEREWSKI Tue Rr. Hon. CHARLES B. STUART WORTLEY, Hon. Treasurer 
Tue Rev. FATHER BERNARD VAUGHAN, S.J. H. E. MORGAN 
JOHN BUCHAN Miss LAURENCE ALMA TADEMA, Hon. Secretary 


MAGINE three-quarters of Britain’s towns and villages destroyed. Thisis Poland’scondition. Industry is 

at a standstill ; millions are out of work ; the meadows and arable lands are furrowed by deep trenches, 

riddled with shell-holes; the same tracts have been swept over and over again by immense battle 

waves ; nothing remains. The village spire stands tottering still above the roofless cottages; the 

barns and ricks are burnt ; the horses and cattle all stolen or slain: ruin everywhere. The women 
and children have been driven out into the open, they cower in the woods ; the manse, the manor house, the 
old castle in the park, all are destroyed ; there is no one to help, there is nowhere to fly to, nothing to do but 
to hide among ruins, in woods or in hollows, gnawing roots and the bark of trees, while the children shiver 
and starve to death. 

Could Britons bear such a thing? The Poles have to bear it. 

Give! Give all you can! Twenty-five million Polish hearts will bless you for every little loaf, every 
brick, every garment, every handful of seed bought with British coin. 

Beyond the veil of the future, blood-stained and dark now, lie new hopes for all the world: let Great 
Britain pass through it into light, holding Poland’s hand. 

O you island-people, whom the sea saves from your foes, whose land has seen no conqueror since 
Norman William came, whose homes are safe to-day, whose fields are growing green with promise for to- 
morrow—what will you give to Poland ? 

A penny, a shilling, a pound, a thousand pounds—nothing will seem too little, nothing will be too much. 
Ten million people are on the verge of starvation and you can save them ; a whole nation once dear to your 
fathers, that nation which of all others has suffered most for love of liberty, can be kept alive by your help, 
against the day of freedom. 


PATRONS. 

His Eminence Carpinat Bourne The Right Hon. Davip Lioyp Grorce, M.P. W. Tempe Frawxs, E C.B. 
His Excellency the Russian AMBASSADOR The Right Hon. A. Bonar Law, M.P Epmunp Gosse, Esq., c. 
His Excellency the French AMBASSADOR The Right Hon. ReGcinatp MACKENNA, M.P. The Hon. THomas MACKENzIE, High Commissioner 
His Excellency the Bercian MINISTER The Right Hon. C. F. G. MasterMan for New Zealand 
The Prime MINISTER The ht Hon. Cuartes B. Sruart Wort ey, The Hon. Peter McBripe, Agent-General for 
The Marquis or Crewe, K.G. K.C., M.P. Victoria 
The Duxe or Norrork, K.G., G.C.V.O. The Right Hon. Taz Lorp Mayor The Hon. Harry L. W. Lawson, M.P. 
The Duxe or SoMERSET Major eral Sir Ivor Herpert, Bart., C.B., The Right Rev. the Dean or Westminster 
The Marquis or Ripon, G.C.V.O. C.M.G., M.P. The Rev. Farner Berwarp Vavuocnan, S.J. 
The Eart or Roszesery, K.G., K.T. Str Epwarp Poywrer, Bart., P.R.A. H. C. Brron, Esq. 
Admiral Lorp Cartes Beresrorp, G.C.B., Str Epwarp Excar, Kt., O.M., Mus.Doc. Joun Bucnan, . 

G.C.V.O., M.P. Tuomas Harpy, Esq., O.M., Litt.D. EGERTON CASTLE, . M.A. 
Lorp CaREw The Hon. Sir Eric BARRINGTON, K.C.B. Monsieur Maurice De Copper, Consul-General of 
Lorp Burnuam, K.C.V.O. Str E. Ray Lawxester, K.C. B., F.RS. France 
Lorp NORTHCLIFFE Str Norman Lockyer, K.C.B., EF. R.S. The Rev. James Gow, LL.D. 
Lorp EvEeRsLEY Str Epwarp Warp, K.C.B. Sreruen Granam, Esq 
Lorp WEARDALE The Hon. Str Grorce H. Pertey, K.C.M.G., A. De Havrert, beg 
Lorp Istincton, G.C.M.G. D.S.O. High Commissioner for the Dominion of Rupyarp Kuiretine. Esq., LL.B. 
Lorp Emmott, G.C.M.G. Canada H. E. Morcan, Esq. 
Lorp MovuLton 7 .P. Sir Grorce ALEXANDER, Kt. T. P. O'Connor, Esq., M.P. 
The Right Hon. Str Epwarp Grey, Bart., K.G., Str Tuomas Dewar, Kt. I. J. Paperewsxi 
The Right Hon. Str Grorce H. Retp, G.C.M. G. Str Grorce Frampton, Kt. A. H. Potien, Esq 
The Right Hon. Artnur J. Bacrour, M.P. Str Frepericx Macmitran, Kt. onn S. Sarcent, Esq., R.A. 
The Right Hon. J. Austen CuamBertatn, M.P. Str Cecu. Harcourr Smira, Kt. . Gorpon Se.rrince, Esq. 
The om Hon. Winston SPrencer CHURCHILL, Smr Hersert Tres, Kt. 

Sir Henry J. Woop, Kt. 
PATRONESSES. 

The Countess BENCKENDORFF The Lapy Istincton Mrs. Winston CHuRCHILL 
The Ducness or Norro.x The Lavy Emmott Mrs. Lzorotp pgs RoTuscHILp 
The Ducness or SomeRsET H.H. Lapy Brooks, Range or Sarawak Mrs. Asgutrn | 
The Ducness or Beprorp The Hon. Lapy BarrincTon Miss Laurence Atma TADEMA 
The Marcuioness or Ripon The Dowacer Lapy Lewis Mrs. Eozrton CastLe 
The Lapy Ranpoitrpn CHURCHILL Lapy Coats Madame De Copret 
The Lapy Henry Bentinck Lapy Cory Mrs. Liovp GrorcE 
The Lapy Cuaries Beresrorp Lapy Warp — Hors, President of the Catholic 
The Lapy Mary vow Hucs. Lapy E.car omen's League 
The Lapy Murter Pacer The Lapy Mayoress Madame Biancne MARCHES! 
The Lapy Jutier Durr The Hon. Mrs. Harry L. Lawson Mrs. HunGerFrorp Po.iex 
The Lapy Carew The Hon. Mrs. ALrrep Lytre.ron Miss GERTRUDE SWEETMAN 
The Lapy NorrTHciirre Mrs. Cuartes Stuart Wortiey 


Offices: 11 HAYMARKET, S.W. 
(Where Donations should be sent, addressed to the Honorary Secretary.) 
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TO STUDENTS OF 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


and those wishing to train in Social Investigation 


The attention of Students of Social Questions, and of those seeking training or prac- 
tice in Social Investigation, is invited to the Fabian Research Department. The work 
in hand demands further resources in money and workers, and additional Members, 
Associates, Subscribers, or volunteers for personal service would be welcomed. 


The investigations now in progress are under the 
direction of three Committees, dealing respectively 
with the Control of Industry, Social Insurance, and 
International Agreements ; and there are also Joint 
Committees with the Fabian Women’s Group on the 
problem of Labour after the War, especially with 
regard to the return of men from the Colours; and 
with the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades 
Union Congress and the Executive Committee of the 
Labour Party for a Labour Year Book. The subjects 
under enquiry include the organisation of the several 
industries and professions, including methods of 
remuneration and the adjustment of disputes; the 
working of the different forms of Co-operation and 
Government Enterprise; the problems connected 
with agriculture and rural industry ; the social effect 
of the National Insurance Act, Industrial Insurance 
and Compensation for Industrial Accidents; the 
position of women in industry and the professions ; 
and the experiments in, or possibly machinery for, 
Arbitration and Conciliation in disputes between 
independent Sovereign States. There is also in pre- 
paration a Labour Year Book, undertaken at the 
request of and in conjunction with the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trades Union Congress and the 
Labour Party, affording, in seven parts, the detailed 
statistical information on industrial and govern- 
mental organisation required by the Trade Union 
official and Labour organiser. Opportunity can be 
given to willing volunteers to work at social investi- 
gation under competent guidance in these or other 
subjects. A considerable collection of information 
has been made, and is being continually increased ; 
and volunteers willing to give a few hours a week will 
be instructed in handling such material, either at the 
office or in their own homes. Though full member- 
ship of the Research Department is confined to 
members of the Fabian Society, Associates need only 
express general sympathy with the work, and those 
volunteering personal help are accepted whatever 
their opinions, without being committed to any con- 
clusions. Associates and Subscribers to the Research 
Department may enjoy the advantages of the Fabian 
Common Rooms for a small additional subscription. 

The following publications indicate the nature of 
the work already done : 


THE RURAL PROBLEM. By H. D. Harsen. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 

INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION IN GERMANY. 
By W. Srernen Sanvers, [ Out of Print.] - 

THE WORKING OF THE NATIONAL IN- 
SURANCE ACT, 1911. Draft Report by Sipney Wess. 

INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. By Sipney Wess. 64. 


CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION AND PROFIT- 
SHARING (being Part I. of the Report on the Control of 
Industry). By Sipney and Beatrice Wess. 

PUBLIC AND PRIVATE ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 
(Fabian Tract. No. 173). By C. Asumore Baxer. Price 1d. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT (being Part II. 
of the Report on the Control of Industry). By Sipney and 
Beatrice Wess. 


STATE AND MUNICIPAL ENTERPRISE (being 
Part III. of the Report on the Control of Industry). By 
Sipney and Beatrice Wess. (To appear as Supplement to 
Tue New Statesman of May 8th. Price 6d.) 

A series of “ Studies in Trade Unionism,” to be 
published in parts at sixpence each, will appear 
shortly. Among the earlier numbers will be “ Trade 
Unionism in the Railway Industry,” by G. D. H. 
Cole ; “‘ Trade Unionism in Germany,” by W. Stephen 
Sanders ; “ Trade Unionism in the Cotton Industry,” 
by W. Mellor ; and “ Trade Unionism in the Engineer- 
ing Industry,” by G. D. H. Cole. 

The Labour Year Book, issued under the auspices 
of the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union 
Congress, the Executive Committee of the Labour 
Party, and the Fabian Research Department, will be 
published in the Autumn. 

Informal discussions on subjects under investigation 
are arranged in the Fabian Hall, 25 Tothill Street, at 
which visitors are welcome. The following are the 
meetings arranged for the ensuing months : 

Tuurspay, Apriz 29th, at 8 p.m.—‘ Trade Unionism 
and Professionalism in connection with the Civil 
Service,” to be opened by Graham Wallas. 

Tuurspay, May 13th, at 8 p.m.— Trade Unionism 
in the Engineering Industry,” to be opened by 
G. D. H. Cole. 

Tuurspay, June 3rd, at 8 p.m.—“ The Organisation 
of the Nursing Profession,” to be opened by Miss 
Mabel Atkinson. 

Donations or annual subscriptions for the expenses 
of printing, postage, travelling, etc., and for the neces- 
sary office staff, are urgently required. A separate 
“Printing Fund” has been established—not yet 
adequate in amount—to be drawn on only for pub- 
lishing the results of the Department’s work, and to be 
replenished from the proceeds. Sums presented may, 
if desired, be allocated to special subjects. 

Volunteers, either for office work, for work to be done 
at home, or for investigations in the field, are invited 
to apply at any time. 

Further particulars will be given to applicants, per- 
sonally or by letter, at the offices of the Research 
Department, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster. 


R. P. Arnot, G. Bernarp Suaw, Chairman. 
Secretary. G. D. H. Corz, Vice-Chairman. 
G. P. Buizarp, Hon. Secretary. 
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